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@ ANGOLA.--New company called Mabor de Angola (General Tire) has been formed 
to produce tires and tubes (annual capacity about 2,000 tons) at Cacuaco for mar- 
keting in Angola, Mozambique, and Portuguese India. Initial capitalization is $1.75 
million which may be raised eventually to $5.3 million. 





@ ARGENTINA.--Cost-of-living index for Buenos Aires rose 2.7% in May, bring- 
ing increase for year to 5.5% and for previous 12 months to 11.1%. All major cate- 
gories shared in increase except rent and electricity. 

Banco Industrial has announced arrangements with Credit Lyonnais and Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas of France for $10-million line of credit for purchase of 


industrial and mining machinery and equipment by Argentine firms, especially those 
of medium and small size. 











@® AUSTRALIA.--Government announced tariff changes on 7 items June 29, includ- 
ing the following of major interest to U.S. firms: Lime juice duty repealed; citrus 
juice to pay duty roughly 28¢ per gallon, whether imported bulk or in consumer 
packages; new rate on power lawnmowers and mower engines imported separately and 
not exceeding 10 BHP now 42%% or up to $14.60. 

Plans are under way to expand port facilities at Newcastle, Australia's third 
largest port, by deepening harbor entrance and channels to permit accommodation of 
30,000- to 40,000-ton vessels. Newcastle region is important center of steel, 
chemical, textile, shipbuilding, and power industries. 








coal, 


@ AUSTRIA.=--Nationalized iron and steel firm of VOeEST, in cooperation with 
Swiss steel construction firms. is reported to have secured a major order for water 
engineering structures for the 240,000 kw. Huinco hydropower station near Lima, 
Peru. Austrian deliveries expected to amount to 4,000 metric tons. 
portedly is being financed by World Bank and Swiss banks. 





Project re- 


@ BELGIUM.--Argus Chemical Corp. of New York and Union Chimique Belge have 
formed enterprise S.A. Argus Chemical, according to press reports. ... U.S. firm 
receives half of newly subscribed capital of 7 million francs, in exchange for 
patents and techniques relating to production of polyethylene, polypropylene and 
polyvinyl chlorides. 


Mack-Belgium S.A., formerly a wholly-owned U.S. subsidiary, has been merged 
with Ateliers Belges Reunis and consequently will be liquidated. 








@ BERMUDA.--Department of Agriculture has requested $140,000 for expansion of its 
14,000-cubic-foot chill-room to 48,420-cubic-foot capacity, to meet severe shortage 


of cold-storage space for produce at end of year when its lease expires on a facil- 
ity in Hamilton. 








@ BOLIVIA.--Transport cooperative "Festaco" of Cochabamba is buying 21 Czech- 
origin Skoda trucks with a total c.i.f. Matarani value of $158,000. 
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required to pay only 10% upon placing order, 10% upon presentation of documents, 
with remainder payable in 2 years at 6% interest per annum. 

@ BRAZIL.--Federal Government announced increase to 8% in royalties to be paid 
to State of Bahia on oil extraction, effective July l. 

Companhia Artefatos de Borracha Mucambo, a rubber-goods factory located at 
Ilheus, Bahia, plans to purchase new equipment from U.S. soon to increase monthly 
production of surgical gloves to 500,000 pairs from present 100,000 pairs of surgi- 
cal and domestic gloves. 








@® CONGO, REPUBLIC OF.--At request of UN and Congo Government authorities, sev- 
eral groups have made studies of the country's essential import requirements and 
present system of import priorities. These are to be reviewed by an International 
Monetary Fund team. The IMF group will prepare a final report embodying estimates 
of the Congo's import requirements from different countries and suggestions for 
adapting import-licensing system to most effective use of Congo's limited foreign 
exchange. 

Ministry of Economic Affairs has completed first draft of proposed investment 
code. In addition to various customs exemptions on new machinery and guarantees of 
protection for individual and property rights already established under present leg- 
islation, the code would include pledges of compensation for expropriation and guar- 
antees in connection with repatriation of earnings and capital. 

@® GABON, REPUBLIC OF.--Compagnie Centrale de Distribution d'Energie Electrique 
in Libreville plans to install an additional 1,100-kw. diesel-electric generator. 

@ GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF.--First pushed barge unit, consisting of driving 
unit and 4 pushed barges of 1,500-ton load capacity each, arrived at Basel, Switzer- 
land in early June. After several successful test runs of barges in past year, 
"push" system may now be used regularly on entire navigable portion of Rhine River. 

In view of favorable employment situation, Federal Cabinet has approved an or- 
dinance providing for suspension in collection of unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions in period August 1, 1961 through January 31, 1962. 

More than 2 million tons of German coal remain unsold from April-May produc- a 
tion. Rumors are that mines will be closed for idle days beginning in July. It is 
generally expected that Ruhr coal producers and miners’ union will demand measures 
to reduce severe competition from fuel oil. 


@ INDONESIA.--In support of Government's plans to promote private-industry par- 
ticipation in Indonesia's industrial development, Department of Basic Industry and 
Mining reportedly will provide foreign-exchange allocations to Indonesian business- 
men with adequate rupiah financing for following factory installations: 4 automobile 
spare-parts plants, 3 concrete-reinforcing bar plants, 4 storage-battery plants, a 
tinfoil plant, a tinplate plant, and a cast-iron water pipe plant. 

@ ISRAEL.--Foreign-exchange position continues to improve. .. . Total foreign- 


exchange reserves rose from $267.4 million on December 31, 1960 to $308.9 million on 
March 31, 1961. 



































@ ITALY.--Vitro Corp. of America has entered into a 50-50 joint venture with 
Italian firm Selenia, S.p.A., according to press reports. New corporation, Vitro- 
selenia, S.p.A., owns plants in Rome and near Naples where it produces electronic 
equipment for military and civilian uses. 

Leading imports from United States in first quarter 1961 were: Wheat ($34 mil- 
lion), raw cotton ($27.3 million), coal ($13.5 million), copper and alloys ($13.1 
million), iron and steel scrap ($11.2 million), metalworking machine tools ($8.8 
million), and aircraft and parts ($7.5 million). 

According to Italian Economic and Finance Agency, Italy imported 15,766 auto- 
mobiles in first 4 months of 1961, 114% more than in similar 1960 period. 


@® JAPAN.--Quotas on exports to the United States, effective July 5, have been 
announced on the following: Baseball gloves and mitts, 1.9 million units during 
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April 1, 1961-March 31, 1962--12% lower than calendar 1960 exports; and vinyl chlo- 


ride raincoats, 3.6 million units for calendar 1961--11% below actual 1960 exports 
to U.S. 


@ KOREA.—Two German firms will build a steampower plant with two 70,000-kw. 
generators at site about 93 miles south of Seoul. 


@ LEBANON.--A Lebanese firm will erect a plant for local manufacture, under li- 
cense, of a well-known Procter & Gamble synthetic detergent. 


@ LIBYA.--Import duties on olive oil, wheat, rice, and barley, suspended since 
January 1, 1961, were reactivated on June 1, marking end of local shortages. 

@ LUXEMBOURG.--European Coal and Steel Community's High Authority, at June 7 
meeting, approved a 50-million guilder (1 guilder=US$0.276) 20-year, 4%%-debenture 
issue to be offered at par in July on Netherlands capital market by syndicate headed 
by Nederlandsche Handelsmaatschappij and Amsterdamsche Bank. Loan represents first 
debenture financing on an ECSC money market and raises total borrowed by High Au- 

4 thority since April 1954 to equivalent of $270 million. 




















@ MEXICO.--Important new or expanding firms include: Proyectistas y Consul- 
tores, S.A., new company planning to develop U.S.-type urban shopping centers, will 
locate first one in Coyoacan section of Mexico City. 


Montealvo, S.A., for some years maker of women's better dresses under agreement 
with a U.S. firm, is doubling plant size to broaden product range to include other 
women's wear lines. 

Aluminio, S.A. and Intercontinental, S.A. announced plans for a 20,000-ton ca- 
pacity aluminum smelter near Veracruz costing about $16.5 million, ALCOA to own 35% 
of firm's capital. Project will be partly financed by $6.5-million Eximbank loan to 
be used for purchase of U.S. equipment, machinery, services. 

Industries Quimicos de Apizaco, S.A., capitalized at $320,000, will produce 
acrylic emulsions, pigment dispersants, and other basic chemical products for plas- 
tics industry at new Apizaco, Tlaxcala, plant. Firm is affiliated with Rohm & Haas 
of Philadelphia, with 51% Mexican ownership. 

Inertol de Mexico, S.A., capitalized at $48,000, will manufacture by mid-1962 
the Inertol Company's (U.S.) line of industrial paints and anticorrosives in Mexico 
City area under license from U.S. firm. 

@ MOZAMBIQUE.=--Under second development plan (1959-64) the Public Works and 
Transport Department in Lourenco Marques has allocated roughly the equivalent of 
$700,000 annually to increased electric power requirements of smaller towns. Bids 
have been announced recently for an additional project at Inhambane. Also planned 


is a sizable hydroelectric project for Gurue, and Lourenco Marques will soon require 
additional capacity. 




















® NIGERIA.--Track-relaying construction scheduled to begin in September on 
Minna-Kaduna and Enugu-Makurdi sections of Nigerian Railway Corporation. Financed 
by ICA and DLF loans, project calls for relaying of about 4 miles of track a month 
and completion of both sections by October 1963. 


@® PARAGUAY.--Paraguay deposited its Latin American Free Trade Area ratification 
‘ papers with the Provisional Committee on June 21 and thus will be able to partici- 
pate in first meeting of LAFTA member countries tentatively scheduled for July 24. 

National Council of Government has authorized Ministry of Public Works to con- 
tract with 4 consulting engineering firms, 3 U.S. and 1 Argentine, to do engineering 
Studies on projects in Government's Economic Development Law, representing first 
concrete action toward implementing 2-year-old economic development program. 

@ PERU.--Superintendent General of Customs has instructed Customs Houses to re- 
ject all bills of lading covering either export or import cargo which fail to show 
freight charges. 

As result of negotiations at Geneva in recent months with United States and 
other contracting parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), mod- 
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ifications were made in Peru's Schedule of Tariff Concessions under GATT, effective 
June 15. Withdrawal of items such as certain foodstuffs (including whole and 
skimmed powdered milk in containers), plastic items, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
paints, soap powders, rubber products, cotton and other textile products and cloth- 
ing, and iron and steel reflect growing tendency to utilize tariffs to protect Peru- 
vian domestic industry. 

Increase in cargo handling charges from $2 to $4 per metric ton announced by 
the steamship conferences to take effect July 1 at Callao has been cancelled and re- 
sponsibility for paying all wages and handling costs for cargo to and from ships’ 
loading equipment has been shifted to Callao Port Authority. 

New air-cargo service between Iquitos and Miami via Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Panama was inaugurated in June by Aerovias Amazon, S.A. (AVASA), for 5-year trial. 

Following agreement with U.S. firm, National Malleable & Steel Casting Co., 
Metalurgica Peruana, S.A. will establish a modern foundry near Lima to make castings 


and grinding balls for mining and railroad use. Annual production capacity will run 
to 20,000 tons. 


@ RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF.--A $28-million refinery producing all 
petroleum products now used in the Federation, except lubricating oils and aviation 
gasoline, is expected to be in production by December 1965 and to begin commercial 
operations by March 1964. Refinery is to be erected by American Independent Oil Co. 
(AMINOIL) in cooperation with local distributors. 

@ SINGAPORE.--Shell (Eastern) Ltd. recently announced that its M$30-million 
(M$3.03—US$1) oil refinery in Singapore is completed 6 months ahead of schedule, 
with reported refining capacity of 1 million tons of crude oil annually. Oil will 
come initially from the Persian Gulf and Borneo. 


@ SUDAN.--Ministry of Animal Resources is reportedly interested in building 
several "large" freezing plants in which to freeze and store fish, located presun- 
ably along the 2 Niles in southern part of country. A Sudanese businessman, with 
government concessions, is now organizing Sudan's first commercial fishing operation 
out of Port Sudan, using chartered UAR and Greek boats with frozen storage on board. 


@® SYRIA.--Improvements to airfields at Qamishli, Deir ez-Zor and Aleppo are 
planned in coming year by Directorate of Civil Aviation at estimated cost of 4.5 
million Syrian pounds. Electric-power units are to be installed at Qamishli and 
Deir ez-Zor airports. Night-landing facilities are to be constructed at Aleppo air- 
port and an electrical power unit for emergency purposes is to be part of equipment. 


@ UNITED KINGDOM.=--U.S. Consulate, Cardiff, in analysis of U.S. export drive in 
south Wales and west of England, reports excellent prospects for food items, 
cotton goods including men's light-weight clothing and workclothes, lighting fix- 
tures, photographic equipment, periodicals, costume jewelry, and many forms of elec- 
trical and other housewares. ... A new medical center to be built soon in Cardiff 
may afford opportunity for sale of U.S. medical equipment; inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Cardiff Hospital Management Committee, 44 Cathedral Rd., Cardiff, Wales. 

@ WEST INDIES, FEDERATION OF.--Additional air service in Caribbean appears 
likely, according to an official press release. The United States and the United 
Kingdom have come to provisional agreement on granting former 2 new air routes, New 
York-Jamaica and Atlanta-Jamaica, and granting U.K. 1 air route, New York-Antigua. 
Agreement is subject to confirmation by the two Governments. 


@® YUGOSLAVIA.=--The International Atomic Energy Agency and Yugoslav Federal Com- 
mission for Nuclear Energy are considering a joint nuclear-reactor project to in-=- 
clude a 50,000-kw. electric-generating plant. 

The German Salzgitter Industriebau GmbH has contracted with the state-con- 
trolled Energoinvest of Sarajevo to conduct technical, scientific, and economic re- 
search in Yugoslav production of iron and steel, starting in June. Evaluation of 
Salzgitter research results may involve projection of new plants. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Budget Notes Modest Improvement 





Canadian Dollar Marked Down 
To Speed Recovery 


A SIGNIFICANT decline in the foreign exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar has occurred since June 20, when the Canadian Finance 
Minister announced that resources of the official exchange fund would 
be used to encourage the rate of exchange to fall so as to increase exports 


and reduce imports. 


From the fractional premium which prevailed 


immediately before the announcement, New York spot quotations have 
gone to a discount of more than 3 cents. 

The Canadian dollar has had no fixed value since September 30, 1950; 
it has been allowed to float on the basis of market supply and demand 
and since the spring of 1952 has been quoted on foreign markets at a 
premium which often has been large—1957 average 104.29; 1958, 103.03; 


1959, 104.27; 1960, 103.12. 


Aim To Cut Imports, Raise Exports 


The Minister’s announcement was part 
of his budget presentation to Parliament 
for fiscal year 1961-62. He said the 
high level of the exchange rate which 
had resulted from the inflow of foreign 
capital into Canada had impaired the 
competitive position of Canadian sup- 
pliers of goods and services in the home 
market and in foreign markets. An 
appropriate downward adjustment of the 
exchange, the Minister said, would bring 
them immediate relief and encourage- 
ment. With so much unused capacity in 
Canada, he said, the country should be 
exporting substantially more goods and 
services and importing much less. 

The Minister set no par for the cur- 
rency. No one, he said, could say what 
the appropriate level of the exchange 
rate would be when the Canadian balance 
of payments is in a position better 
suited to its economic circumstances. But, 
he said, the exchange rate will certainly 
be lower than it had been of late and it 
might well be appropriate for it to move 
to a significant discount. Government 
policy will facilitate such a movement. 
The Exchange Fund will be prepared as 
and when necessary, the Minister said, 
to add substantial amounts to its hold- 
ings of U.S. dollars through purchases 
in the exchange market. 


Direct Capital Control Rejected 


Referring to the cause of the capital 
inflow, the Minister said the appropriate 
method for relieving the exchange rate 
of undue and unwanted upward pres- 
sures was to take every practical step 
to ensure that in the future Canadians 
who might otherwise be raising funds 
abroad are satisfied from Canadian finan- 
cial sources. But he wanted to make 
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clear the Government does not intend 
to penalize or discourage foreign capital 
which seeks constructive employment in 
the country; it remains firmly committed 
against direct controls on capital, and he 
did not propose any restrictions on move- 
ment of capital. Inasmuch as the Decem- 
ber interim budget had removed unnec- 
essary tax incentives to capital inflow, 
the Minister did not propose any further 
substantive tax changes. 

The Minister said part of the capital 
inflow could contribute immediately and 
directly to the Canadian economy by 
creating new jobs and industrial oppor- 
tunities. An inflow often carries with it 
new industrial technology and assures 
access to markets abroad, he said. On 
the other hand, another part of the 
very large capital movement constituted 
the least desirable type of inflow; it in- 
volved the purchase of established Cana- 
dian businesses by people abroad. Some 
of the capital inflow also originated in 
Canada with borrowers who sought funds 
abroad not only in response to lower 
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interest costs but for purely institutional 
reasons. Access to the New York capital 
market was almost a matter of habit. 
Certain aspects of the Canadian capital 
market had not been adequately devel- 
oped, and the institutional framework 
must be improved. 


Lower Interest Rates Sought 

Acknowledging that much of the 
capital that comes into Canada from 
abroad is not directly responsive to inter- 
est rates, the Minister said Canadian 
rates had been out of line with those in 
the United States and some European 
capital-exporting countries and the Gov- 
ernment would like the spreads narrowed. 
In addition to calling for the cooperation 
of financial institutions and taking steps 
in the management of the public debt, the 
scale of the Industrial Development 
Bank’s lending to small- and medium- 
size businesses would be enlarged by 
increasing the Bank’s resources to C$400 
million from the current C$160 million. 
The Bank would also receive widened 
power as to the types of business to 
which loans could be made. 


Trade Surplus Expected 

Referring to the very heavy deficit in 
invisible transactions in the current ac- 
count of the balance of payments, the 
Minister said the trade deficit had de- 
clined from C$728 million in 1956 to 
C$150 million in 1960 and for the “com- 
ing” year a possible surplus on external 
account could be foreseen. 

As to trade policy, the Minister said 
he does not believe economic problems 
require a drastic redirection of trading 
relationships and finds it hard to see 
how discriminatory alignment with indi- 
vidual countries or regional groups can 
help diversify and expand Canada’s for- 
eign commerce or fail to damage trade 
relations already established. 

Nor was the Minister convinced that 
a sweeping elimination of Canadian 
tariffs in relation to any existing trade 
group could be reconciled with a healthy 
secondary industry or the balanced 
growth of the Canadian economy. 

Full consultations on the ministerial 
level would be held regarding possible 
United Kingdom entry into the European 
Common Market, the Minister stated. A 


(See Canada, page 6) 
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World Bank Opens Lire 
Bond Issue in Italy 


The first issue of Italian lire bonds of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was opened to 
public subscription in Italy on July 3. 
Subscription books remained open until 
July 6. 

This flotation is the first put on the 
Italian market by a non-Italian issuer in 
more than 25 years. 

The offering consisted of 15 billion 
lire, approximately $24 million, of 15- 
year 5-percent bonds at a price of par to 
the public. A syndicate of seven Italian 
banks, headed by the Bank of Italy, are 
serving as underwriters. Other banks 
in the syndicate are Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro, Banco di Napoli, Banco di 
Sicilia, Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
Credito Italiano, and Banco di Roma. 

The new bonds are dated July 1, 1961 
and mature on July 1, 1976. They will 
be subject to redemption in whole or in 
part at par on and after July 1, 1966. 
In event of partial redemption, bonds to 
be redeemed will be chosen by lot. The 
World Bank has the right at any time to 
purchase bonds in the market, at or below 
par. 

Giving effect to the current issue, the 
World Bank’s total outstanding funded 
debt aggregates the equivalent of about 
$2,255 million, including $1,700 million 
of U.S. dollar bonds and notes and the 
equivalent of $555 million in obligations 
denominated in seven currencies other 
than U.S. dollars. 

Eugene R. Black, President of the 
World Bank, stressed the importance of 
the Bank’s entry into the Italian in- 
vestment market. “As an international 
agency,” he pointed out, “it is vital that 
the Bank be able to tap the widest pos- 
sible pool of investment funds throughout 
the world’s capital markets. The willing- 
ness of Italy to permit this export of 
capital is a further indication of the 
impressive growth of its economy.” 


Canada... 
(Continued from page 5) 

very high proportion of Canadian ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom enter free 
of duty, not only industrial materials but 
agricultural products and nearly all 
manufactured goods as well. This is of 
great importance to the volume, diversity, 
and geographical distribution of Cana- 
dian exports. Not only for economic 
reasons but for political reasons, Canada 
would not wish to see the Commonwealth 
trading system abandoned. 


Deficit Budget Will Help Economy 


Aside from special provisions which 
may increase the money supply, the bud- 
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Bermuda Tourist Trade 
Headed for Record 


Bermuda’s tourist industry ap- 
pears headed for another record- 
breaking year. Number of visitors 
arriving in May was the highest for 
that month in the history of the Col- 
ony, and as more ships are scheduled 
to call at Bermuda in the last half of 
the year than in the same period of 
1960 tourist arrivals seem certain to 
exceed last year’s record 150,000 by 
at least 10,000. 

May tourists helped account for an 
increase of almost 18 percent in ar- 
rivals in the first 5 months of 1961 
over the same period of 1960. 

The 12,396 tourists visiting the Is- 
land in May constituted a 12.5-per- 
cent increase over May 1960. Ar- 
rivals by ship went up 26 percent, 
and air arrivals increased 11 percent. 


PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPIPIIIIIIH 


get policy was presented as consciously 
cyclical, with the deficit foreseen for 
1961-62 intended to place more purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the public than 
would be withdrawn by taxation. This 
deficit is estimated at C$650 million for 
expenditures totaling C$6,415 million. 
In the fiscal year closed March 31 the 
preliminary deficit figure was C$345 mil- 
lion in total expenditures of C$5,961 
million. 

The Minister saw Canadian business 
conditions as improving. Capital invest- 
ment was rising and housing activity was 
responding well to government measures 
and market forces. While there was 
little change in the first quarter, increas- 
ing evidence of expansion was appearing 
in material improvement in the latest 
figures on employment and unemploy- 
ment. But in the ordinary course of 
events, the Minister said, the improve- 
ment would be modest, an increase of 
about 3 percent in gross national pro- 
duct, which without the special budget 
measures would be unlikely to induce full 
utilization of Canada’s productive re- 
sources or to reduce unemployment to a 
more tolerable level. 


Excise on Automobiles Ended 


The chief budget change in taxation 
was abolition of the 7%-percent special 
excise tax which applied to passenger- 
carrying automobiles, imported as well as 
Canadian-produced. The Royal Commis- 
sioner appointed last year to investigate 
conditions in the automotive industry rec- 
ommended that the tax be abolished with 
a view to improving Canadian produc- 
tion. His proposals for a revision of the 
basis of the 1l-percent sales tax on im- 
ported automobiles and for a sweeping 


West Indies Trade 
Goes to Alltime High 


Foreign trade of the Federation of 
the West Indies reached an alltime high 
value of BWI$1.8 billion, or US$1.1 bil- 
lion in 1960, topping the equivalent of 
over US$1 billion for the first time, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures. 

Exports amounting to BWI$804 mil- 
lion, or US$474.4 million, went up 12.2 
percent over those of 1959; imports rose 
12 percent to BWI$984 million, or 
US$580.6 million. 


The increase in the value of exports 
is attributed largely to increases in ex- 
ports of bauxite and alumina, mineral 
fuels, lubricants, and related materials. 
The striking increase in imports is ac- 
counted for by increased imports of 
nearly all categories of goods into Ja- 
maica and Trinidad. 

Imports from the United States 
jumped 26 percent over those of 1959, 
as the U.S. share of the market in- 
creased to 18 percent, up from 16 per- 
cent in 1959. 


revision of the tariff on automobiles and 
parts on a basis which would make the 
rate contingent on Canadian production 
or on exports were not acted on by the 
Government pending a study by the 
industry and labor organizations. A 10- 
percent tariff on British cars now entered 
free of duty was a part of the proposal. 

The provision of the Excise Tax Act 
applying a 10-percent tax on premiums 
paid by Canadian residents on contracts 
with insurance companies not resident in 
Canada was amended to check the ten- 
dency of foreign-controlled firms to place 
fire and casualty insurance with com- 
panies not authorized to transact insur- 
ance business in Canada. Effective July 
16, the tax will apply to premiums paid 
or payable by Canadian residents to in- 
surers not authorized under the laws of 
Canada or any Province to transact the 
business of insurance, except life, per- 
sonal, accident, sickness, marine, and 
nuclear risks, the last to the extent not 
available in Canada. 

Rates of the Canadian income tax are 
left unchanged except provisions imple- 
menting the proposed revision in Domin- 
ion-Provincial tax agreements effective 
next January 1. Many technical amend- 
ments are included. Capital cost allow- 
ance will be increased 50 percent the first 
year on new assets acquired for use in 
Canada over and above previous expen- 
diture. Capital investment for scientific 
research in Canada is made 100 percent 
deductible. 

Tariff changes made by the 1961-62 
budget are reported separately in this 
issue of the Weekly under “Foreign 
Government Actions.” 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Set Up in Australia 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
was incorporated in Australia on May 18. 
Headquarters are in Sydney, but pro- 
vision has been made for the establish- 
ment of branches in other States and 
cities of Australia. 

The basic purposes of the chamber 
are to— 

@ Promote the development of com- 
merce between the United States and 
Australia. 

@ Encourage the use by American 
firms in Australia of the highest stan- 
dards of American commercial practice. 

@ Disseminate information on existing 
or projected laws affecting American 
interests and promote or oppose legisla- 
tive and other measures affecting the 
commercial and financial interests of its 
members. 

@ Represent and express the opinion 
of the American business community in 
Australia on questions of trade, com- 
merce, finance, and taxation. 

@ Assist members and other U.S. cit- 
izens engaged in trade with Australia 
or those considering such enterprises, and 
lend practical assistance to Australian 
interests seeking to enter the American 
market. 

The board of directors of the chamber 
will consist of American citizens only. 
Representatives of the U.S. Government 
in Australia may be invited by the board 
of directors to become associate directors. 
Only ordinary members, however, may be 
elected to the board. 

Eligible for admission as ordinary 
members are firms or corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of the United States; 
firms organized elsewhere with a majority 
of capital owned by American interests 
or firms manufacturing, producing, or 
distributing American goods or services 
under a formal agreement; and Ameri- 
ean citizens of good standing interested in 
the objectives of the chamber. 

Provision is also made for Australian 
companies and individuals to become 
associate members. 





U.S. sheep and lamb shipments to Can- 
ada from January 1 through June 3 were 
95 percent larger than in the same period 
of 1960, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 





Ghana’s cocoa exports totaled 302,802 
long tons (678,276,480 pounds) of cocoa 
beans in 1960, valued at £G66,433,917 
(US$186,014,967), according to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 

This quantity represents a gain of 
about 21 percent in volume but a drop of 
4 percent in value from 1959. 
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Spurred by Heavy Coffee Exports, 
Ethiopian Economy in Sharp Upturn 


DDIS ABABA.—The Ethiopian economy took a strong upturn in 


the first quarter of the year. 


Export earnings and imports both 


ran high. The State Bank’s foreign exchange holdings and Govern- 
ment deposits showed a seasonal upturn, and volume of money in cir- 
culation rose by more than 10 percent. 


Coffee Leads Trade Advance 


Exports of coffee to the United States 
ran exceptionally heavy in the first three 
months and probably constituted the 
most important single factor in the over- 
all strength of the economy. About 
27,000 tons of coffee were exported to all 
foreign destinations, bringing total ex- 
ports of the 1960-61 crop to about 34,500 
tons by the end of March. Coffee exports 
amounted to US$20.8 million, fully 24 
percent higher than 1960 first-quarter 
coffee export earnings and considerably 
more than earnings in the first quarters 
of 1958 and 1959. 

Export earnings from coffee and goat- 
skins ran second only to those of the 
same period of 1957, Ethiopia’s best ex- 
port year on record. 

Hides and skins, pulses, oilseed, and 
other agricultural products also lead in 
the export rise. The first-quarter up- 
turn brought in US$10.2 million, a 
healthy net increase, indicating the com- 
mencement of another promising export 
year. Trade expansion is offsetting a 
continuing 4-year declining trend in 
world market prices for Ethiopian com- 
modities. 

Ethiopian export earnings in the first 
quarter ran ahead of imports, according 
to the State Bank. As determined by 
State Bank export licenses issued, total 
exports amounted to US$32 million. 
Value of imports was estimated at $21 
million, but some allowance for imports 
not recorded by State Bank licensing 
procedures would narrow the gap. Cof- 
fee exports made up nearly two-thirds 
of all Ethiopian export earnings. 


Japan Becomes Principal Supplier 


Japan displaced Italy as Ethiopia’s 
largest supplier in the first quarter with 
sales to a value of $4.4 million. The 
United Kingdom moved up to second 
place with goods amounting to $3.5 mil- 
lion, and Italy was third with $2.8 mil- 
lion. 

Imports from the United States 
amounted to $1.4 million, less than one- 
tenth of U.S. purchases from Ethiopia 
in the same period and down 33 percent 
from first quarter 1960 imports. 


Foreign Exchange Earnings Jump 


Business conditions were not appre- 
ciably affected by the attempted coup 
d’etat in Ethiopia last December. Vol- 


ume of money in circulation rose by $10.6 
million to $92.9 million, reportedly repre- 
senting a State Bank accommodation to 
local importers and businessmen. 

Export earnings brought in record 
amounts of foreign exchange to the State 
Bank and helped finance high consumer 
and industrial imports. State Bank for- 
eign exchange holdings at the end of 
March stood higher than at any time 
since August 1958, exceeding $60 mil- 
lion. Government deposits rose by $840,- 
000 to $24.9 million, the second quarterly 
increase in a row, but no basic relief for 
the heavily committed finances of the 
Government became apparent. Instead, 
the quarter brought a new financial com- 
mitment in the form of pay increases for 
the Armed Forces. 


Moderate Increase in Crops 


Production of most agricultural prod- 
ucts increased somewhat. The combina- 
tion of locust infestations and drought 
conditions last year caused a grain deficit 
in Eritrea estimated at 45,000 tons, most 
of which was expected to be met by 
domestic production and Sudanese im- 
ports. 

Ethiopia reached an agreement with 
the United States for a relief shipment 
of 10,000 tons of milo from that country 
under title II, section 201 of Public Law 
480, the U.S. Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954. Dis- 
cussions also were initiated for a U.S. 
sale of 5,000 tons of milo under title I of 
the same act. 


Awash River Basin To Be Surveyed 


Two years of negotiations and discus- 
sions were ended in February by the 
signing of an agreement calling for a 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization preinvestment survey of the 
Awash River Basin, to be financed by the 
United Nations Special Fund and the 
Ethiopian Government. The aim of the 
study is to procure technical data re- 
quired to determine the economic feasibil- 
ity of a proposed 250,000 acre British 
cotton plantation in the lower valley, as 
well as large government investments in 
infrastructure. 

Included in the 3-year FAO survey is 
a hydrological study of the Awash River 
and its main tributaries, a soil survey 
encompassing more than 1.2 million acres 


(See Ethiopia, page 44) 











Our Challenge and Our Opportunity 





The Visitor From Abroad 


C. P. Austin 


United States Travel Service 


T= International Travel Act of 1961 provides for expansion of the 


Commerce Department’s Office of International Travel. 


That office 


has been rechristened the United States Travel Service, and in addition 
to the constructive but modest efforts of the past, the new Service will 
undertake a forceful and well-planned program of travel promotion. 


The extent of this new program will be 
determined by Congressional appropria- 
tion of funds. The Travel Act authorizes 
a maximum budget of $3 million for the 
first year’s operations and $4.7 million 
annually thereafter. The precise size of 
this year’s, or any year’s, allocation, 
however, depends on Congressional ac- 
tion. 


With this in mind, we plan to estab- 
lish travel promotion offices abroad in 
our best travel markets. We hope to set 
up six such offices as rapidly as possible. 
Present plans are to locate these in Lon- 
don, Paris, Frankfurt, Sydney, Caracas, 
and Tokyo. We also plan to station a 
few regional travel promotion officers, or 
field men, in other areas. These will 
extend the thrust of the program beyond 
the office locations. 


In countries which do not warrant 
specialized personnel and facilities, ex- 
isting government facilities abroad will 
be effectively used to render greater 
service to all branches of the interna- 
tional travel industry in those areas. 


We will design and produce a variety 
of promotional and informational mate- 
rials for use in encouraging people to 
visit our country. These will be used to 
sell foreign travel agents on pushing travel 
to this country and to service foreign 
travel agents and carriers in actually 
making sales. 

To support the personal selling, a care- 
fully thought-out and well-planned ad- 
vertising campaign will be launched. 

The former Office of International 
Travel for many years worked with the 
travel bureaus of other governments in 
removing deterrents to travel. The new 
United States Travel Service will extend 
this effort to free the flow of interna- 
tional travel. 


Here in this country, we will develop 
an extensive campaign to expand and 
improve our visitor services for foreign 
guests, and to simplify entry and exit 
formalities. 

We will not, of course, make hotel or 
other travel arrangements for tourists. 
Our aim is to motivate travel, not to sell 








Excerpts from an address by Mr. Aus- 
tin before a seminar-workshop on The 
Visitor From Abroad, held by the New 
York chapter of the Hotel Sales Manage- 
ment Association in New York City. 





specific travel services. We may talk 
about “selling” travel, but we use the 
word “sell” merely as a synonym for 
“promote.” For actual sales, the travel 
industry holds an exclusive franchise. 


Visitors’ Handbook Forthcoming 

Our first “visit U.S.A.” posters and 
counter cards were produced and shipped 
overseas for distribution through U.S. 
embassies and consulates some months 
ago. Our first handbook for foreign 
visitors to the United States has just been 
sent to the printer. The first run of the 
handbook will be in English, but, like 
the posters and counter cards, it will be 
issued also in French, German, and Span- 
ish. An early selection of advertising 
agencies will be made. 


Many things remain to be done, of 
course, before all phases of our program 
can be initiated and coordinated. For 
example, locating, leasing, and equipping 
suitable space for our travel offices abroad 
will take time. By the time the offices 
are ready, however, we hope to have the 
personnel trained and the promotion 
materials available. 

Most of the activities and programs 
about which I have commented are on 
the other end of the line. They are 
aimed at foreign travelers, to excite their 
interest, and to improve their perspec- 
tives on the realities of travel to and 
within the United States. This is indeed 
an important part of the task. I’m quite 
sure that if many of the travelers who 
have been coming to our country had 
been better prepared for their experi- 
ences here their trips) would have been 
more pleasant and more rewarding. 

Part of this preparation, this job of 
orientation, can be undertaken overseas. 


It can be a part of the Government’s and 
the travel industry’s program of travel 
promotion. But that is only one side of 
the problem. The other lies on this side 
of the oceans. 

Much has been written and spoken in 
recent months charging that America is 
inadequately prepared to receive visitors 
from abroad. We are told that we lack 
language facility; that we are not polite; 
that our prices are too high. 


E Americans are now facing a 

market which barely existed 10, yes, 
even 5 years ago. With pardonable 
pride, I think we can see in the vast 
numbers of travelers within and from 
Europe today, the fruit of the Marshall 
Plan and other U.S. oversea programs. 
The standard of living in Europe has 
gone up—fantastically in some cases. 
There is now surplus wealth, and Euro- 
peans love to travel. The same is true 
to a lesser extent in Asia, but I need 
only mention Japan to illustrate what 
can be expected in that area of the world 
in the years to come. 


Last year we had over 600,000 visitors 
from overseas, and we hope to encourage 
these visitors to come here in much larger 
numbers. 


Let’s admit that we in America lack 
some of the experience of our counter- 
parts in other countries. But certainly 
there has never been any doubt about 
the capacity of the American travel in- 
dustry—and I include hotels as part of 
the travel industry—to provide compe- 
tent, courteous, and efficient service to 
travelers. Where our problem seems to 
lie is in knowing what these things are. 
How does: the traveler from Europe or 
Japan differ from the U.S. businessman 
on business, or family on vacation? What 
does he expect? What does he find? 
How can we reconcile the two? This is 
something which all of us can do—must 
do: Impress upon management and staff 
of our organizations the fact that there 
is a difference in the traveler from 
abroad. Very often, what an American 
traveler would shrug off, or know auto- 
matically, is a baffling mystery to a citi- 
zen of another country. 


Resources Are Great 


We have the resources in this country 
—tright in the travel industry, for the 
(See Visitor, page 42) 
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The Federation of The West Indies: 


A Bright Opportunity for Trade 


Raymond R. Riesgo 


American Republics Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Tae birth of the Federation of The West Indies on May 31, 1962, as 
a new independent nation in the Western Hemisphere will herald the 
approach of a new era for United States-West Indies trade and in- 


vestment. 


American foreign traders and investors will find it to their ad- 
vantage to take a new look at this fast developing, wide-open market at 
their doorstep. Last year The West Indies was exceeded by only eight 
of the Latin American Republics as a customer of the United States and 
bought more from this country than did several European countries. 

Now is the time for U.S. businessmen to establish appropriate con- 
tacts in The West Indies for developing mutually profitable relationships. 


Many Favorable Factors 

Political stability, a high rate of 
growth, trade liberalization, and indus- 
trial development are the four key factors 
which make The West Indies an inviting 
area. Capable, dynamic local leaders 
are determined to raise the standard of 
living in the Islands and consequently the 
effective demand of their fast-growing 
populations. Restrictions on trade have 
been virtually eliminated, and substantial 
incentives are granted foreign investment, 

Development of the key industries— 
bauxite mining, petroleum production and 
refining, and tourism—provide foreign 
exchange and internal revenue to finance 
a broad-based economic growth. The 
tourist development is among the fastest 
in the world. 

The West Indies is not a small market 
today. Most American exporters who 
have traded with The West Indies have 
obtained a mistaken impression of the 
size of the market because of restrictions 
on purchases from the dollar area during 
and after World War II and until the 
past year. Total West Indies imports in 
1960 were exceeded in value by only 4 
of the 20 Latin American Republics— 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Ven- 
ezuela—and reached the _ significant 
amount of $581 million. The United King- 
dom is and traditionally has been the 
principal supplier of The West Indies im- 
ports, but last year U.S. exports to the 
Islands rose by 26 percent to $94.2 mil- 
lion, from $74.6 million in 1959. This 


trend is expected to continue and prob- 
ably accelerate in the next several years. 

The Federation, curving about 1,200 
miles across the Caribbean Sea, is an- 
chored at the northern end by Jamaica 
and in the south by Trinidad and Tobago, 
with Barbados and the Leeward and 
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This is the first of two articles on the 
Federation of The West Indies and the 
expanding opportunities it offers U.S. 
businessmen as it approaches the status 
of a new nation. 

The second installment, which will ap- 
pear in the July 24 issue of the Weekly, 
takes up developments in Jamaica and 
Trinidad, the two largest Islands in the 
group. 





Windward Islands positioned in the arc. 
The total land area amounts to about 
8,000 square miles. The population, ac- 
cording to the 1960 census, numbers 
3.1 million, slightly over half of which 
is in Jamaica, the largest unit territory. 
Trinidad, the next most populous with 
just over 825,000 people, houses the cap- 
ital of the Federation, Port-of-Spain. 


Bauxite and Oil Pace Economy 

Bauxite, petroleum, sugar, rum, ban- 
anas, and the tourist trade support the 
economy of The West Indies. 

Although agriculture supports roughly 
40 percent of the population and accounts 
for the same proportion of the export 
value, its contribution is not reflected in 
its share of gross domestic product. In 
1956 agriculture represented about 18.5 
percent of gross domestic product, a fairly 
low percentage compared with countries 
in similar stages of development. 

The region boasts two great extractive 
industries—the bauxite industry in Ja- 
maica, the world’s leading producer and 
exporter of this ore, and petroleum in 
Trinidad, second largest crude oil pro- 
ducer in the British Commonwealth. 

With these two industries as under- 
pinnings, the unit Governments of the 


Federation have made a vigorous effort 
to stimulate economic development. By 
means of liberal tax incentives, customs 
concessions, and other inducements, they 
have sought to attract capital, particu- 
larly outside capital, to establish new 
industries, create jobs, and raise living 
standards. 

Government efforts have met with suc- 
cess; more and more investors are at- 
tracted to the area. Jamaica has exper- 
ienced an amazing growth. In 1953-58 
its real gross national product increased 
at an average annual rate of 9.4 percent, 
among the highest in the world. Trini- 
dad has boosted its domestic product by 
an estimated 7.3 percent a year in the 
1956-59 period. 


Imports From U.S. Up 26 Percent 


U.S. exports to The West Indies, aided 
by the freeing from restrictions of 
import of dollar goods in 1959, went 
up 26 percent in 1960, mainly because of 
increased exports to Jamaica and Trini- 
dad. Together, these two territories, with 
77 percent of the population, accounted 
for 88 percent of total Federation im- 
ports and 85 percent of exports. 

In 1958, the latest year for which 
trade data for the Federation as a whole 
are available, 40 groups of commodities 
imported into The West Indies exceeded 
$2.95 million in value. Some of the lead- 
ing imports, in thousands of dollars, 
were: 

Beef, veal, 3,715; bacon, ham, and salted 
pork, 3,362; evaporated or condensed milk 
and cream, 4,038; dry milk and cream, 3,646; 
salted, dried, or smoked fish, 6,605; rice, 
not in husk, including polished and broken, 
11,379; meal and flour of wheat and spelt, 
17,895; lumber, sawn, planed, grooved, etc., 
8,493, 

Petroleum, crude and partly refined 68,600; 
gas oil, diesel oil, other fuel oils, 14,423; 
medicinal and pharmaceutical products, 4,242; 
tires and tubes for vehicles and aircraft, 
4,928; cotton fabrics, other than gray, 7,958; 
fabrics of synthetic fibers, 7,313. 

Steel tubes and fittings, 13,459; finished 
structural parts of iron or steel, 4,165; trac- 
tors, 4,076; conveying, hoisting, mining ma- 


chinery, 10,587; machinery and appliances 
other than electric, 8,418; passenger road 
motor vehicles, 12,347; buses and trucks, 


5,743; footwear, 4,781. 


Greater Sales Effort Needed 
The area as a whole, presents a com- 
(See Federation, page 16) 





Trade Mission Urges Aggressive Sales Effort 





Germany Presents Excellent Opportunity 
For Expanded U.S. Exports 


N excellent market for U.S. goods exists because of the strong, ex- 
panding, dynamic economy of the Federal Republic of Germany, 


a U.S. Trade Mission reports. 


This is an economy faced with many 


urgent problems—a severe labor shortage, heavy pressures for increased 
wages, popular demand for better housing and more consumer goods, 
fear of inflation—demanding earnest attention and quick solution. 
The German Government realizes the need for “rationalization,” new 
production tools, and new ideas and technology, and in general favors 
increased imports as an aid in the solution of these pressing problems. 


The economy is well managed, the cur- 
rency is one of the strongest in Western 
Europe and is completely convertible, and 
only a relatively small, diminishing list 
of goods is subject to import controls, 
mostly agricultural products. On the 
negative side, increasing tariff rates 
under the Common Market will place 
some U.S. exporters at a disadvantage. 


Considering the favorable conditions, 
U.S. manufacturers would do well to 
aggressively promote the sale of their 
products in Germany now before the new 
and expanded market opportunities have 
been preempted by German and _third- 
country competitors. Commercial rela- 
tions between our two countries are ex- 
cellent and the German people and Ger- 
man industrialists generally have a high 
regard for U.S. businessmen and U.S. 
products. Because of the problems men- 
tioned and the fact that German indus- 
try is confronted with a huge backlog of 
orders, a large market exists for many 
types of U.S. goods. 


HAT opportunities for expanded 

U.S. trade with Germany, especially 
exports, are excellent, was quite clear to 
the mission. German industry and Ger- 
man consumers need and want U.S. mer- 
chandise, but it is not an export market 
which can be taken for granted. German 
and Common Market competitors also are 
aware of the potentials and indifferent 
marketing will lead to failure for those 
who persist in it. 


Selling Program Needs Planning 


For the present, the interest of Ger- 
man importers in many U.S. lines is out- 
running the interest of U.S. manufac- 
turers in supplying them. In some in- 
stances, the German consumer is ahead 
of the more conservative German im- 
porter in indicating his preference for 
U.S. goods. But this situation is not 
necessarily permanent and U.S. manu- 
facturers and exporters should plan now 
for future business. 

The mission urges U.S. firms interested 
in the German market to plan their sell- 


10 





This article is a digest of the report 
made by the U.S. Trade Mission to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Copies of 
the complete report, as well as reports of 
individual mission members, may be ob- 
tained from the Trade Missions Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., or through the Commerce 
Department's Field Offices. 





ing program carefully, taking into ac- 
count German practices and _ require- 
ments. As a minimum: 


@ Correspondence should be answered 
promptly and if possible in German. 

@ Sales literature and 
should be printed in German. 

@ Quotations should be c.i.f. German 
port. 

@ Products should conform to German 
tastes, regulations, and standards. 

@ Alert, aggressive agents or distrib- 
utors should be appointed who can pro- 
vide service if and when needed. 


instructions 


U.S. manufacturers and potential ex- 
porters should inform themselves as fully 
as possible concerning the German econ- 
omy, trade practices, channels of dis- 
tribution, buying power, consumer tastes 
and preferences, local and third-country 
competition, tariff systems and rates, 
import controls, internal regulations, and 
the many other factors serving as market 
indicators. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce has a wealth of statistical and 
other foreign market information avail- 
able. These data are collected system- 
atically by reliable observers in the U.S. 
Foreign Service and are obtainable along 
with the advice of the Commerce trade 
specialists, either from the office in Wash- 
ington or through the Department’s 33 
Field Offices. 


‘O inform German buyers of new U.S. 
developments in the industrial and 
consumer fields, publishers of trade pa- 
pers and export magazines are urged to 


investigate the feasibility of publishing 
editions in the German language. These 
would have value not only in Germany, 
but such bordering countries as Switz- 
erland, Luxembourg, Austria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The objectives of the U.S. Trade Mis- 
sion to Germany were to contribute to 
the further development of sound two- 
way trade, with particular emphasis on 
expanded U.S. exports to Germany; to 
determine the types of U.S. goods most 
desired by German industry and con- 
sumers, and the best marketing methods 
applicable to the German market; to 
further enlarge upon the reservoir of 
good will toward the United States and 
U.S. products currently enjoyed in Ger- 
many; and to strengthen and expand 
present commercial relationships between 
the two countries. 

Through general meetings, seminars, 
and personal consultations, the mission 
sought to determine the most effective 
methods of merchandising in the German 
market, along with answers to the con- 
comitant question of what, if anything, 
is wrong with our current efforts; to 
explain the current U.S. Export Expan- 
sion Program to German importers and 
merchants in terms of expanded business 
opportunities for them; and to provide 
German buyers with information con- 
cerning new products, methods, and tech- 
niques, or to identify specific sources of 
such information. 

Pursuing these objectives, the mission 
traveled extensively throughout Germany, 
representing U.S. commercial interests 
at the German Industries Fair in Han- 
over and the Small Industries Fair at 
Munich. Other cities visited were Berlin, 
Duesseldorf, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and 
Bonn. Individual members visited Ham- 
burg and Bremen. 

The Trade Information Centers main- 
tained by the mission were visited by 
5,992 German businessmen and officials; 
663 attended 28 general meetings and 
panel sessions and the members conducted 
766 individual consultations. A total of 
123 Business Proposals of U.S. firms were 
taken to Germany; 240 German business 
firms requested the names and further 
information on 98 of these proposals. 


Individual Member Observations 


CONSUMER Goods.—The greatest im- 
pediments to trade between the two coun- 
tries, Mr. Blum believes, are the lack of 
understanding on the part of many U-S. 
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Members of U.S. Trade 
Mission to Germany 


Charles B. Stebbins, Chief, World 
Trade Division, Cleveland Field 
Office, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, was the Team Director. 
Other members were: 


Hanns Bard, sales manager, yarn 
department, Woodward, Baldwin & 
Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 

Richard J. Blum, management 
consultant for consumer’ goods, 
former vice president, Saks & Co. 
and a director of Gimbel Bros., Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

William F. McClelland, director, 
corporate market planning, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

William E. Rutz, executive vice 
president and director, Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Earl R. Stiegemeier, special assist- 
ant to general merchandise man- 
ager, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
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businessmen of how to export and the 
failure to understand how to buy in the 
U.S. market on the part of the German 
businessmen. Mr. Blum found a tre- 
mendous desire among small and big 
businessmen alike to enter into business 
arrangements for products manufactured 
in the United States, but there is the 
same lack of understanding of how to 
do this as among the U.S. suppliers on 
how to prepare goods for the German 
market. 


The Federal Republic appears to be an 
excellent market for U.S. foodstuffs. 
Numerous inquiries were received about 
frozen poultry, including even turkey, an 
almost unknown fowl to the German 
consumer but one he is learning to eat. 
A large number of inquiries also were 
received about paper of all varieties, 
from tissue to packaging materials, kraft 
paper, and cardboard. 


CONSUMER- Durable Goods.—Mr. 
Stiegemeier was convinced that the larg- 
est single deterrent to increased trade 
with Germany at the consumer goods 
level is the general apathy on the part 
of the U.S. manufacturers toward over- 
sea markets. A high percentage of the 
agents, wholesalers, retailers, and buying 
agents interviewed look to the United 
States for new products and production 
techniques. 

The assumption that high labor costs 
in the United States will not allow for 
competitive prices is not justified when 
mass production techniques are utilized 


(See Germany, page 12) 
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U.S. Mission to Germany Develops 
Numerous Trade, Investment Leads 


A VARIETY of trade leads for the U.S. supplier—ranging from in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment to textiles, foodstuffs, and other 
consumer goods—has been generated by the U.S. Trade Mission just 
back from a tour of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Opportunities for investment are proposed through licensing agree- 
ments with German manufacturers; technical assistance also is sought. 


A number of these specific opportuni- 
ties are presented below World Trade 
Directory Reports (WTD), if available 
on the firms listed, are indicated by date 
of issue. WTD reports, if not now avail- 
able, will be prepared on request through 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for $1 each. 

Reports of interviews between mission 
members and German businessmen are 
available on loan to U.S. firms by BFC’s 
Trade Development Division. 


Export Opportunities 
201 Hides 


Seeks additional lines in tannery field. 
Harald Tietz, Scholvin & Co., 23 Alster- 
tor, Hamburg. WTD 5/26/61. 

U.S. tanned cow or other hides. Willi 
Kiroch, Munich 37, Karlstrasse 53. WTD 
11/10/60. 


203 Foodstuffs 


Canned fruits and vegetables, fruit 
juices, and fresh and canned chickens. 
Hans H. Vogel, 127 Weyertal, Koeln-Lin- 
denthal. WTD 5/26/61. 

Presently selling agent for firm mak- 
ing sausages and canned meat; now 
wants other canned foods on own account. 
Paul Block, Guetersloher Fleischwaren- 
fabrik J. F. Marten A.G., Urbanstr. 28, 
Berlin SW 29. WTD 8/27/56. 

Canned food, frozen food, prawns, and 
shrimp. Wilhelm Gronewaldt, 15 Colo- 
maden, Hamburg 36. WTD 5/24/61. 

Imports fruits and juices; wants to ex- 
pand to include peaches, asparagus, other 
foodstuffs. Wolf J. Wuensche, Ludwig 
Wuensche & Company, Hamburg, Ro- 
landsbruecke 4. WTD 10/27/54. 


220 Textiles 


Cotton cloth linings for furs and fur 
coats. Gustav Karochinierow, 11 Goethe- 
strasse, Duesseldorf. WTD 3/24/61. 

Woolens, synthetics, and cottons; Pre- 
ferably finished prints. Jacob Winkler, 
Aachen, Maria-Theresia-Allee 211. 

Textile piece goods as well as yarns of 
all kinds. COMEX Textilveredlungs und 
Vertriebges G.m.b.H., 22 Klosterstrasse, 
Duesseldorf. WTD 5/23/61. 

Cotton waste. Mr. & Mrs. Wirthman, 
Carl Katz, Industriestrasse 12, Bremen. 
WTD 11/23/60. 

Drip-dry cottons; Dacron/cottons. Ger- 
ald Beckers, Wilhelm Beckers K.G. Web- 








ereivertretungen, M. Gladbach, Guten- 
bergstr. 12. WTD 5/25/61. 

Silk hose. Raether & Tetzlaff, Berger- 
strasse 24, Frankfurt/Main. WTD 8/ 
20/51. 

Textiles for large mail-order house 
with 2,500,000 customers. Also inter- 
ested in furniture, food, and housewares. 
Hans Schoepflin, Gebrueder Grossmann 
G.m.b.H., Bahnhofstrasse 7, Brombach 
bei Loerrach. 

Yarn, especially in line of new fibers, 
stretch yarn, and other novelty yarns for 
weaving. Heinrich Neuss, Fritz Kamp- 
hausen Garne-Textilrohstoffe, Rheydt, 
Hugo-Preuss-Str, 49. WTD 6/2/61. 


222 Manmade Fibers, Fabrics 


Seeks U.S. suppliers of manmade fibers 
and fabrics and licensing arrangement 
for a manufacturing process. Ernest J. 
Rost, Waeschefabrik, Lichtenfels Ofr, St. 
Veitstr. 4. 


223 Blankets 


Wool and synthetic blankets; material 
for curtains and throw rugs, terry cloth 
towels, and bed linens. Johannes Rink, 
Didas Textil G.m.b.H. & Co., 5 Sophien- 
strasse, Aachen. WTD 4/6/61. 


224 Yarn 


Cotton yarns, synthetics, and combina- 
tions for weaving. Franz Josef Linden, 
Bruckwerallee 179 Rheydt (Rhld). WTD 
5/17-61. 


227 Floor Covering Mills 
Carpets, rugs, and throw rugs made 


from both synthetics and wool. Didas 
Textil G.m.b.H. & Co., (see 223). 


233 Jackets 


Ladies’ cloth and leather jackets. 
Franz Kuehnp, Max Linke, Metzkauser 
Str. 86, Duesseldorf-Gerresheim. WTD 
4/6/61. 


233 Women’s Dresses 


Dresses, lingerie, and brassieres; out- 
right purchases or under license. Johan- 
nes Otto K.G., Hansuer Landstrasse 224, 
Frankfurt am Main 1. WTD 10/10/60. 

Children’s dresses, bathing suits, other 
apparel. Otto Blume, Heyn Broeckel- 
mann & Co., 6 Boersanbruecke, Hamburg 
11. WTD 2/14/55. 


242 Lumber 


Hard and soft lumber and prime pitch 
pine. Paul Bors, Barlage, Knapp & Co., 


1 














Duesseldorf, Elisabethstr., 39-41. WTD 
4/19/56. 
Lumber. August Witte, 12 Sharn- 


strasse, Lippstracht/W. WTD 5/25/61. 
259 Office Supplies 


Office supplies, especially plastic draw- 
ing paper. Dr. Alexander Molnar, Cen- 
tropa G.m.b.H., Leopoldstr. 1, Karlsruhe. 
WTD 1/23/58. 


261 Pulp 


Interested in good pulp contact with 
U.S. supplier. Alfred Zinke, Duesseldorf, 
Louise Dumont-Str. 1. WTD 4/12/57. 

Raw material and semifinished prod- 
ucts for use in paper manufacturing. 
Wilhelm Priem & Co., 35 Kreuzstrasse, 
Bielafeld. WTD 3/2/61. 

Pulp for paper industry. Franz-Josef 
Kordes, Dr. Seeliger & Co., Pottach (Te- 
gernsee) near Munich. WTD 4/25/61. 


262 Paper 


Craft paper. Paul Schubert, Heinrich- 
Schuetz-Strasse 10. Duesseldorf-Ben- 
rath. WTD 5/26/61. 


281 Chemicals 


Seeks agency for chemicals or may 
purchase direct. Dr. Theodor Schuchardt 
7.m.b.H. & Co., Ainmillerstr. 25, Muen- 
chen 13. WTD 2/9/61. 

Interested in importing or licensing 
pigments, especially lead oxide and or- 
ganic dyes. Dr. Hans Haubach, Coslarer 
Farbenweske, Langelsheim. 


282 Plastics Raw Materials 


Raw materials and auxiliary materials 
for plastics, paper lacquer, paint, and 
chemical industries. C.H. Erbsloeh, 
Duesseldorf-Hafen, Kaistr. 5. WTD 11/ 
30/60. 

Plastics (polyethylene) for weaving 
plastic upholstery. Carl H. Schmitz, 
Emsdetlemer Baumwold-Industrie Rud. 
Schmitz & Co., Emsdetlen/Westf. WTD 
4/7/61. 

Special auxiliaries for rubber manu- 
facturing industry, such as insoluble sul- 
fur and carbon black. Hanf & Nelles, 10 
Koehlstrasse, Duesseldorf-Lohausen. 
WTD 6/2/61. 

283 Pharmaceuticals 


Solvents and _ technical chemicals. 
Hebel, Auglitedinger K.G., 62 Hamstaet- 
terstr., Stuttgart. WTD 3/15/61. 

285 Paint Raw Materials 

Raw materials and/or semifinished 
products for paint and varnish indus- 
tries. Wilhelm Priem & Co., (see 261). 
286 Alcohol 

Isopropyl, alcohol acetone, and dena- 
tured alcohol. Paul Wodetzki, Berlin- 
Zehlendorf Riemeisterstr. 99, Brennerei 
und Chemische Werke Tornesch 
G.m.b.H., Tornesch in Holstein. WTD 
6/24/58. 

Raw materials for paint and lacquer 
industries. Hauf & Nelles (see 282). 


326 Dinnerware, Cutlery 


Represents firms in china; wants to 
expand to cutlery and household gadgets. 
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Leo Ostfeld, Kirchfeldstr. 144, Duessel- 
dorf. WTD 5/26/61. 

Raw material and semifinished prod- 
ucts for porcelain, ceramic, and refrac- 
tory industries. Wilhelm Priem & Co., 
(see 261). 

327 Incinerators 

Large incinerators suitable for dis- 
posal of substantial quantities of refuse. 
Hans Kuehl, Diplom-Kaufmann, Fa. Sie- 
gert & Co., Bahrenfelder Steindamm 69- 
71 Hamburg-Altona. WTD 3/15/61. 


331 Steel 

Stainless steel, tool steel, and low car- 
bon steel in sheets, coils, flats, and billets. 
Robert Leyer-Pritzkow, Solingen-Uhligs, 
Weyerstr. 41-43. WTD 5/29/61. 

Steel strips in large quantities for coat- 
ing in own plant. Friedr. W. Alte, Alte 
& Schroeder KG, Halver/Westf. 


336 Housewares 

Seeks additional houseware lines in 
aluminum and plastic field. Josef Rit- 
schel, Bolta-Werke G.m.b.H., Wiesen- 
strasse 3, Rueckungen V. Hansu. 
349 Novelties 


Wants to expand business into novel- 


ties not on German market. Robert 
Ahrens, Hesse Newman & Co., Hamburg, 
Schauenburgerstrasse 6. 

U.S. novelties, key chains, identifica- 
tion discs, and related items. Wolfgang 
Marwege, D.F. Overweg, Succs., Am 
Fiensteich Co., Hamburg. WTD 1/11/61. 
353 Heavy Equipment 

Building and construction machinery, 
such as cranes, tractors, power shovels, 
and earthmoving equipment. Carl Mi- 
chel, Baumaschinen-Ersatzeile, Essen- 
Steele, Henglerstrasse 55/59. WTD 1/ 
3/55. 

Direct purchase of 
trucks and mobile industrial cranes. 
Dieter Holzapfel, Eberhard Keseling, 
Duesseldorf, Mucheimer Str. 24. WTD 
1/27/61. 

Building conveyor systems, lift trucks, 
and window-washing equipment. Hans 
Weise, Techn. Vertretungen, Neuss a. 
Rhein Wallrafstrasse 11. WTD 5/23/61. 


354 Machine Tools 


Wants supply, in metric sizes, of twist 
drills, reamers, taps, hacksaws, metal- 
cutting handsaws, and electric drills. 
Rudolf Gorkow, A. E. Mohr K.G., Prae- 


industrial lift 





Germany .. . 
(Continued from page 11) 


to the best advantage and styling and 
quality are taken fully into account. 
There are new opportunities for con- 
sumer goods in the leisure-time and rec- 
reational fields. Labor-saving items, such 
as dishwashers, mixers, prepared cake 
mixes, prepared food products of all 
types, kitchen gadgets, and generally all 
housewares, offer excellent prospects. 

TEXTILES.—If the U.S. textile manu- 
facturers, through available consular 
services and nonprofit and other research 
groups, would investigate the potentials 
of the German market as seriously as 
they do all sections of the domestic mar- 
ket, stronger textile export sales would 
result, Mr. Bard observed. 

Specialized cotton such as drapery 
goods, denims, and fine combed materials 
have an attraction. A fertile field exists 
for the export of finished cloth as well 
as an interest in ladies’ sports and leisure 
wear, shorts particularly, men’s tropical 
suits, and ladies’ knit outerwear (suits, 
sweaters, pullovers, ete.). Drip-dry cot- 
tons, Dacron-cotton, and Orlon combina- 
tions for suiting appear much in demand. 

AUTOMATION and Electronics.—Mr. 
McClelland pointed out the labor short- 
age of over 600,000 workers as the most 
significant economic consideration related 
to this field. This, coupled with the 
resulting upward pressure on wages, is 
responsible for the keen interest in all 
types of labor-saving devices ranging 
from low-cost, small automation, and 
quality control devices to the most com- 
plex and sophisticated. The current lead 
in U.S. technological design and the de- 


livery time on German machines and 
components, running as high as 18 to 24 
months, presents a unique opportunity 
for U.S. manufacturers to enter the mar- 
ket at this time. 

The following were of particular in- 
terest to German businessmen: Precision 
measuring and test equipment of all 
kinds, automatic recording and quality 
control equipment, mechanical equipment 
for material handling, small office ma- 
chines, automatic forms-handling equip- 
ment, automatic control of machine tools, 
vending machines and coffeemakers, auto- 
matic steel mill operation and quality 
control, wire drawing and foundry equip- 
ment. 


MACHINERY.—The introduction of 
numerical control as one answer to the 
problem faced by plant managers result- 
ing from the lack of skilled workers was 
suggested by Mr. Rutz. Additionally, 
machine tools with numerical controls 
allow for the first time the use of auto- 
mation for single-piece or small quantity 
production. U.S. manufacturers have an 
advantage at this time in their ability 
to deliver promptly and in the fact that 
the United States has a 5-year start in 
the broader use of numerically controlled 
machines in industry. 

The following offer strong possibilities 
for export: Machine tools, small metal 
cutting tools, steel in rolls, flat, and bar 
stock, roadbuilding and _ excavating 
equipment, plastic materials for thermo- 
plastic and thermosetting applications, 
metalworking supplies, screws, and the 
like in metric sizes, water softening de- 
vices, valves and fittings, and service 
shop equipment for automobiles and agri- 
cultural implements. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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zisionswerkzeuge u. Maschinen, Neuss a. 
Rhein, Boukholtstr. 54. WTD 4/20/61. 


Machinetools. Siegfried Frensen Werk- 
zeugmaschinen, Viersen, Rhid., am Klos- 
ter 21. WTD 8/24/55. 

Special tools, such as ultrasonic drill- 
ing tools; also new types of lathes. Man- 
fred Maus, Emil Lux, Remscheid, Brue- 
derstr. 45/47. WTD 4/22/60. 

Wants to supplement own line by im- 
porting machine tools. Georg K. 
Schneider, MATRA-Werke G.m.b.H., Die- 
selstrasse 30-40, Frankfurt/Main. WTD 
6/13/61. 


355 Special Industrial Machinery 
U.S. machinery for printing trade. Al- 


fred Necke, Konrad-Haenisch-Strasse 
5A, Hannover-Ricklingen. WTD 3/15 
/61. 


Motorized streetcleaners, dry products 
packaging machines, napkin industry 
wrapping machines. Mr. Panhuysen, 
Intesland, Exp./Imp. G.m.b.H., Wup- 
pertal-Elberfeld, Hofkamp 87. WTD 3/ 
7/61. 

Knitting machines. Bert G. Milsch, 
Gr. Pjahlstr. 7, Hannover. WTD 3/1/61. 

Spinning, weaving, and finishing ma- 
chinery; also seeks laboratory equip- 
ment. Rudolf von Beckerath, Krefeld, 
Westwall 170. WTD 5/19/61. 

Machinery to extrude corn curls. 
Werner Glaser, Gr. Bookenheimer Strasse 
30, Frankfurt/Main. WTD 6/29/56. 

Manufacturer of floor polishers and 
buffing machines wants to import ma- 
chines to draw water off floors by suction 
process. Dr. E. G. Kolbenach, Hawig- 
Maschinenfabrik G.m.b.H., Bensheim and 
Berlin. WTD 11/26/56. 


Complete machinery to produce potato 
chips—washers, peelers, slicers, cookers, 
baggers. Mr. Nowak, C. F. Hildebrant, 
Muehlenwerke-u. Staenkefabriken, Ho- 
vestr. 51, Hamburg. 

Machinery and accessories for knitting 
industry. Ernst-Peter Juettner, Dues- 
seldorf, Schweidnitzer Str. 39. WTD 
5/23/61. 

Springmaking machinery. Max Kuenz- 
ler, Fichtel & Sacks, T.A.A.-Dept., Ernst 
Sacks-Str., Schweinfurt. WTD 12/7/59. 

Wants to equip factory with new ma- 
chines for collating carbon paper. Kon- 
rad Westerneier, 162 Silburburgstrasse, 
Stuttgart-W. 

Special machinery for development of 
chemicals (acetone) and eventually ma- 
chinery to extract filament yarn. Heinz 
Huss, Didier Werke A.G., Essen, Al- 
fredstr. 28, WTD 4/18/61. 


Machinery for the bolt, nut, and screw 
industry. Albert Niessen, Duesseldorf 
10, Kaiserwertherstr. 289. WTD 5/24/ 
61. 


356 Centrifuges 

Industrial centrifuges; also crushers 
to cut scrap from machining operations 
which then go into centrifuge to remove 
oil. Rudolf Ellerbrock, Ellerwerke, Steil- 
shooperstr. 102-116, Hamburg 33. 
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Missions to Germany, Finland Terminal Conferences 
Set for Cleveland, July 19, 20 


The U.S. Trade Mission to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the 
Mission to Finland will discuss their 
findings with U.S. businessmen in con- 
ferences to be held on July 19 and 
20 at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The conference with the Mission to 
Germany is scheduled to start at 9 
a.m., July 19; the Mission to Finland 


plans to begin its conference at 9 a.m., 
July 20. 

Reservations for the conferences or 
further information may be secured 
from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Office, 4th Floor, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., E. Sixth St. & 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio, or 
phone CHerry 1-7900. 
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Ball and roller bearings; also small 
gasoline engines for concrete mixers. Mr. 
Wackermann, Urban G.m.b.H., Stanz- 
werk-und Maschinenfabrik, Velbert/Rhld. 


358 Vending Machines 


Vending machines of all types. Alfred 
W. Adickes, NOVA Apparate G.m.b.H. 
& Co., Hamburg 39, Semperstr. 24. WTD 
6/9/55. 

U.S. pressure cookers. Karl H. Merzen- 
ich, Export Metall Industrie G.m.b.H., 
Meschede-Ruhr. WTD 7/31/59. 


363 Household Appliances 


Electrical products and household ap- 
pliances, Dieter Becker, Joseph Becker, 
Ballplatz 2, Mainz/Rh. 

Kitchen appliances, dishwashers, gar- 
bage disposals, table appliances, garden 
supplies, and related items. Sales agency 
for Krupp-Industries. Herr Bolte, Krupp- 
Schellhaus, Neuenlander Strasse 35, Bre- 
men. 

Wants to import or license articles in 
sewing machine line. Karl-Heinz Bathe, 
Ankes-Phoenix Naehmaschinen A.G., Di- 
elefeld. WTD 6/19/59. 


Electrical household goods. Rudolf 


Heck, Concordia -Elektrizitasts A.C., 
Dortmund, Muensterstr. 231. WTD 
11/25/60. 

Refrigerators, freezers, and other 
housewears. Dr. Hans Willers, Krupp 


Eisenhandel G.m.b.H., Duesseldorf, Grab- 
beplatz 2. WTD 5/9/60. 


367 Electronic Equipment 


Would like to visit data processing in- 
stallation; interested in buying such a 
plant. Saupke, Andreas-Noris Zahn AG, 
Frankfurt/Main. WTD 6/13/61. 

Office machines and/or electronic equip- 
ment. Hans V. Howaldt, Heinrich Zeiss 
(Union Zeiss), Taunusstr. 8, Frankfurt 
am Main. WTD 12/6/54. 


371 Automobile Accessories 


Automobile accessories and motor parts. 
Paul Bronnold, 68 Weissenburgstrasse, 
Duesseldorf. WTD 5/29/61. 

Agency represents auto and aircraft 
parts, tools, and machinery. Interested 
in expanding to trash burners and other 
lines. Wetfen Co., 17/18 Saltenwall, Bre- 
men. WTD 2/24/61. 


Automobile brakedrum and wheel align- 
ment equipment. Johann Gaurs, Conrad 
Bittner, Kraftfahrzengteile, Maschinen 
u. Werkzenge, Muenchen 15, Pettenko- 
ferstr, 24. WTD 1/30/61. 

Automobile air conditioners. K. W. 
Thaden, Universal Motors G.m.b.H., 
Frankfurt am Main. WTD 8/5/54. 

Automobile accessory manufacturer 
and wholesaler seeks new lines; also 
would consider licensing. Adolf Breuer, 
Gebr. Happich, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, 
Neuenteich 62-76. 


372 Aircraft Instruments 


Wants aircraft instruments; also han- 
dles clock specialities. Helmut Sinn, Am 
Brentanobad, Parkineg 6-8, Frankfurt/ 
M-R5. WTD 9/18/58. 


375 Bicycle Accessories 


Bicycle accessories. Herr Gutbellet, 
Wilhelm Berding, Schulstrasse 7, Bre- 
merhaven. WTD 9/19/58. 


394 Baby Strollers 


Baby articles, including strollers, cloth- 
ing, and bedding. Rudolf Scharnberg 
Baby- und Kleinkinderbedarf, Duessel- 
dorf, Charlottenstr. 30. WTD 11/5/60. 


396 Plastic Fasteners 


Fasteners, clasps, buckles, and buttons 
for fur coats. Gustav Karschinierow 
(see 221). 


509 General Merchandise 


Now sells cutlery, artificial flowers, 
and other items to department stores. 
Wants to add to general merchandise 
lines. M. G. Amsinck & Co., Hamburg 1, 
Bugenhagenstr. 6. WTD 9/1/59. 


Import Opportunities 


220 Textiles 


Small manufacturer of handwoven fab- 
rics wants to sell to U.S. H. Bayer, Hand- 
weberei Alma Iden, Worpswede Bez. Bre- 
men. 

Printed cloth of fine cotton goods, shirt 
material, combed poplins, and drapery 
material. Kurt Doehrbeck, Abteilungs- 
leiter d. Verkaufs Ausland, Sueddeut- 
sche Spinnweber G.m.b.H., Stuttgart- 
Echterdingen, Schillenstrasse 1. 
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228 Carpets 


Carpeting. Hans K. A. Mueller, Vor- 
werk & Co., Wuppertal-Barmen, Mueh- 


lenweg 21-37. WTD 7/8/59. 
342 Tools 

Small tools. Dr. Georg Kress, Mapal, 
Fabrik F. Praezisionswerkzeuge, Dr. 
Georg Kress K. G., Aalen/Wuerttbg. 
WTD 5/19/61. 


354 Machine Tools 


Cutting tools and inserted blade cutter 
grinders. Wilhelm Buerk, Montawwerke 
Walter, A.G. Tuebingen/Wuerttbg, Hart- 
metall-Werkzeuge. 

355 Special Industrial Machinery 


Thread-rolling machines and screw- 
slotting equipment. Siegfried Heinrich, 
E.W. Menn K.G., 8 Trift, Hilchenbach/ 
Westf. WTD 6/20/58. 

Pharmaceutical glass-cleaning ma- 
chines. H.G. Sache, Gilowy-Meteorwerk 
Flaschen-Behandlungs-Maschinen, Sach- 
sendamm 44, Berlin-Schoeneberg. 


Mechanical coal mining equipment, 
chains, and other mining equipment. 
Klaus Straetker, J.D. Theile, Schwerte/ 
Ruhr. WTD 4/8/53. 

363 Electric Ranges 
Electric ranges. Graetz-Elektro- 


Waerme G.m.b.H., Industriestrasse 1-9, 
Berlin-Tempelhof. 
384 Medical Apparatus 

Blood pressure and medical apparatus. 
Annelore Komarnicki, Kallmeyer & Co., 
Berlin-Schoeneberg. 
387 Clocks 

Clocks, small machined plugs, 
chimney draft measures. Werner Nagel, 
Alfred Frick Nachf. 35 Ejichendorff- 
strasse, Schuenninger a. Neckar. WTD 
8/4/59. 
396 Jewelry 

Inexpensive costume jewelry and mark- 
ing stamp sets. Herr Mueller-Saulesk, 
Emzet-Aussenhandel Eckard Mueller 
Zauleck, 27 Hauptmann-Boese-Weg, Bre- 
men. WTD 5/6/59. 


and 


Agency Opportunities 


202 Dairy Products 

Supplies and services to U.S. 
dealing with chicken, poultry, or 
farms—water pumps, sprayers, and 
water softeners. Hans-Werner Lohr, 
K.H. Lohr & Co. Landmaschinen-Gross- 
handel u. Import, Duchheim-Muenchen, 
Muenchen Muenchhausen-strasse 29. 


203 Foodstuffs 


Canned foods. Peters Jans, Stadtgar- 
ten 9, Krefeld. WTD 5/19/61. 

Wants exclusive agency to sell turkeys, 
meat, frozen foods, canned preserves, 
frozen preserves, and related items. 
Ernst Knirim, Agentur OHG-G.m.b.H., 
Import, Holzmannstrasse 3, Frankfurt/ 
Main. WTD 5/2/61. 

Frozen and/or canned foods. Hans 
Flein. Stuttgart-Vashingen-Hoehanrand- 
str.67. WTD 5/10/61. 
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Canned fruit, vegetables, juices, meat, 
and chickens. Hermann Tatenhorst K.G., 
Postfach 600, Holteistr. 81 Duisburg. 
WTD 5/26/61. 


220 Textiles 


Fabrics for women’s and children’s 
dresses, skirts, and blouses, manmade 
fibers for men’s sport jackets, any new 
type of manmade fibers, and linings of 
all kinds; also, men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, particularly of manmade fibers. 
Reinhard W. Bock, 148 Schoenwasser- 
strasse, Krefeld. WTD 2/2/61. 

Women’s and misses’ dress material in 
wool, cotton, and manmade fibers. Her- 
bert Behrendt, Waldhofstr. 139, Krefeld. 
WTD 1/17/61. 

Textiles. Haus der Mode, Willy Thiede, 
Duesseldorf, Aderstr. 59. WTD 6/1/56. 


225 Knitting Mills 


Knitwear for teenagers. Harry Kir- 


stein, Grob-Buchholzer Kirchweg 17, 
Hannover. WTD 6/5/61. 
227 Rugs 


Rugs and draperies. E. A. Stellmann 
& Co., In Rottfeld 23, Duesseldorf 10. 
WTD 5/19/61. 

232 Men’s Clothing 

Men's clothing and trousers. Christian 
Seel, Hartwicusstr. 3, Hamburg 24. WTD 
3/16/61. 

251 Furniture 

Furniture and aluminum houseware. 

C.F. Sandberg, member of International 


Management Association, Koeln, Gereon- 
strasse 16-32 Oslo, Raadhusgt. 8. WTD 
3/30/61. 


259 Miscellaneous Fixtures 


Venetian blinds and awnings. Max J. 
Braun-Wogan, 15 Feldstrasse, Duessel- 
dorf. WTD 5/24/61. 


262 Paper Mills 


Kraft liner and sack paper. Paul 
Schubert, 10 Heinrich-Schuetz-Strasse, 
Duesseldorf-Benrath. WTD 5/26/61. 


264 Converted Paper, Paperboard 
Products 

Kraft paper and cardboard. Crum- 
menerl & Albers, Duesseldorf, Talstr. 4. 
WTD 3/27/61. 


266 Building Paper 
Acoustical ceilings. Wall and ceiling 
boards made from mineral fibers. Max 


J. Braun-Wogan, 15 Feldstrasse, Duessel- 
dorf. WTD 5/24/61. 


281 Plastics 


Raw materials for plastic processing 
industries. H. Born O.H.G., 2 Ronder- 
ferstrasse, Koeln-Marienburg. WTD 6/ 
2/61. 


281 Pigments 

Organic and inorganic pigments, sol- 
vents, silicon, and zinc oxides; also, cata- 
lysts, accelerators, organic peroxides for 
polyester varnishes. Hans Schmidt, 75- 
77 Frankfurterstrasse, Koeln-Muelheim. 
WTD 5/29/61. 





A Reminder... 


that your cooperation in 


post office box numbers. 


25, D.C. 





to all U.S. manufacturers and exporters with representatives abroad 


OPERATION AGENCY 
INDEX 


will help put prospective foreign buyers in prompt touch with local 
sources of supply for your products. 


@ A copy of form FC-30 should be filled out for each of your agents, 
distributors, and licensees in each foreign country. 
foreign representatives, please use their street addresses instead of 


INFORMATION AND FORMS are available from the United States Department 
of Commerce Field Office in your area or from the Commercial intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 


In listing your 
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283 Pharmaceuticals 


Wants to be sole distributor for phar- 
maceuticals. Mr. Gerd Mueller-Godet, 
J.F. Schwarzlose Soehne, Dreysestrasse 5, 
Berlin NW 21. WTD 10/12/50. 


284 Soaps, Detergents 


Cold water-type soap for sweater wash- 
ing. Erhart Junghans, Jenghans Wolh- 
versand K.G. Aachen, Turpinstr. 198. 


289 Oils 

Wool fat (adeps lanae) and basic ma- 
terials for ointments. Hans Schmidt (see 
281). 
306 Fabricated Rubber Products 


Floor tiles made from rubber and plas- 
tics. Max J. Braun-Wogan (see 266). 


311 Leather Tanning, Finishing 


Leather raw material, velour and Napa, 
for making leather coats and jackets. 
Franz Kabey, Striwa-Bekleidungswerke 
G.m.b.H., Duesseldorf, Wilkelmsplatz 12. 
WTD 11/8/60. 


326 Pottery, Related Products 


Raw material and semifinished prod- 
ucts for porcelain, ceramic, and refrac- 
tory industries. Wilhelm Priem & Co., 
35 Kruezstrasse, Bielefeld. WTD 3/2/61. 


329 Insulation 


Insulation and plastic materials. H. 
Rupp, G.E. Kuhnel, Koeln, Gereonwell 
103. WTD 4/24/61. 


336 Kitchen Utensils 


Kitchen utensils, cutlery, and tools, 
bakers and confectioner’s bakeware, and 
meat trays and pans. Leo Ostfeld, P.O. 
Box 4426, Duesseldorf. WTD 5/26/61. 


343 Plumbing Fixtures 


Plumbing supplies. Herbert Kruezex, 
Heintzmannstr. 162 Bechum. WTD 5/ 
27/61. 

346 Metal Stampings 


Hospital supplies. Otto Osten, Rosen- 
str. 11 Schafferhaus Hamburg 1. WTD 
3/23/61. 

348 Valves 


Valves, water cocks, and brass plumb- 
ing fixtures. Karl Vogt, Carl Sandmann, 
Kottbusserstr. 8, Berlin S. 36. WTD 10/ 
27/60 
353 Construction Machinery 

Building machinery. 
Mueller-Str. 1. 


354 Metalworking Machinery, 
Equipment 

Machine tools. Paul Kammertoens, 
Constantinstrasse 81, Koeln-Deutz. WTD 
5/23/61. 

Gage blocks, micrometers, plug gages, 
and other precision measuring equipment. 
Hugo Kosebiel, Hammelwerke G.m.b.H., 
Turbinenstrasse 1-5, Mannheim-Kaefer- 
tal. WTD 10/5/55. 

Machine tools. Erich M. Schulze, Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg Herbartstr. 28. WTD 
3/25/52. 


New types of machine tools. Emil Lux, 


Delmag, Fritz- 
Esslingen. 
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45-47 Bruederstrasse, Reinscheid. WTD 
4/22/60. 

Machine tools, lathes, milling machines, 
centerless grinders, and thread grinders. 
Also interested in gear cutters and 
shapers. Jos. Hch. Sommer, Haendelstr. 
1, Duesseldorf-Benrath.' WTD 5/23/61. 

Special machines for boring, turning, 
drilling, and/or combination thereof. 
Gebr. Hoffmann, Werkzeug-Maschinen 
G.m.b.H., Heinz Hoffmann, Duesseldorf, 
Pionierstr. 15. WTD 2/6/61. 

Electric welding machines and equip- 
ment of all kinds. Wolfgang Kaiser, 36 
Norferstrasse, Duesseldorf. WTD 5/26/ 
61. 

Machine tools. Schier & Frusuf, De- 
lisle & Ziegele, Tuebinger Str. 33, Stutt- 
gart-S. WTD 2/9/61. 

Machine tools. W. Brohme, Otto 
Schreuer & Co. Pinnebergerstrasse, Ge- 
genueber nr. 157, Hamburg-Schnelsen. 
WTD 3/15/61. 

Machine tools; also would like to handle 
special machine tools as well as cutting 
tools and accessories. Juergenwolter, 
Karl E.R. Wolter K.G., Untermainkai 
Str. 20, Frankfurt/Main. WTD 7/15/60. 

Specialized machine and electrical in- 
dustry tools. Hanns Fickert, Rhein- 
strasse 13, Frankfurt/Main. 

Surface grinders, metal sawing ma- 
chines, power presses, and injection mold- 
ing machines. Ernst Hoppe, Werkzeug- 
maschinen U. Werkzeuge, Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, Gathe 71. WTD 7/21/57. 


355 Special Industrial Machinery 


Machines used for making paint, var- 
nish, and lacquer and machines for press- 
ing plastics. Georg Schnoeteler, Hanf & 
Nelles, Duesseldorf-Lohaussen, Koehl- 
Str. 10. WTD 6/2/61. 

Machinery and equipment for use in 
varnish manufacturing. Hans Schmidt 
(see 281). 

Food machinery. Kurt Siemers & Co., 
Neuer Wall 40, Hamburg. WTD 4/25/61. 

Packing machines and cellophane wrap- 
ping machines. Kurt Neuser, Fischer & 
Krecke, Joellenbeker Str. 41, Bielefeld. 


356 General Industrial Machinery, 
Equipment 

Pneumatic and hydraulic cylinders, 
pumps, filters, and controls. Johannes 
Niggemeiir, 20, Chuelerstrasse, Salzkot- 
ten/W. WTD 5/26/61. 

Ball and roller bearings. Richard 
Schweflinghaus, Remscheid-Hasten Alte- 
str. 5a. WTD 3/6/61. 


358 Air-Conditioning Equipment 


Air-conditioning equipment for indus- 
trial installations. Fr. Rimpau, Inge- 
nieurbuero Dipl. Eng. Hans Schneider, 15 


Kronprinzenstrasse, Essen/Ruhr. WTD 
4/6/61. 
362 Industrial Controls 

Automatic controllers. Continental 


Electros-industrie A.G.-Duesseldorf, As- 
kania-Werke-Berlin-Mariendorf. WTD 
83/10/61. 


363 Household Appliances 


Washing machines and dishwashers. 
Manfred Hoffmann, Mauser-Werke Ge- 
sellschaft mit beschraenkter Haftung 14- 
22 Bathezerstrasse Hazer-Kabel. WTD 
2/9/61. 


366 Communication Equipment 


Electrical equipment, such as cable ter- 
minals, cable shoes, and other special 
equipment. Gustav Klauke, Stephanstr. 
30, Remscheid. 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories 
Computer and analogue and digital 
converters and instrumentation. Zendes, 
Albert, Westdeutsche Installations-Ge- 
sellschaft, G.m.b.H., Herzogstr. 42 Wup- 
pertal-Elberfeld. WTD 12/7/60. 
Components of all types. Harri Poer- 
schke, Hohenzollerndamm 174-177 Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf. WTD 12/16/58. 


371 Trucks 


Trucks, 2- to 25-ton, dumpers and com- 
munity vehicles such as sweepers. Wol- 
fram Schmidt-Fischbach, Faun-Werke 
Nuernberg. Lauf/Pegnitz. 


381 Laboratory Equipment 


Laboratory and centrifuge equipment. 
Joseph Scheele, Paul Funke & Co., 
G.m.b.H., 63 Center Strasse, Berlin N. 65. 
WTD 1/18/54. 


386 Film Processing Equipment 


Film processing equipment. Gerhard 
Sarnow, Union Tonfilmmaschinenbau-Ge- 
sellschaft, Zweigbetrieb der Hottelet & 
Co., K.G., Tempelhofer Ufer 8-9, Berlin 
SW 61. 


395 Art Brushes 


Art brush products. F. Hollederer, 
Vereinigte Pinsel-Fabriken, Johannis- 
strasse 41, Nuernberg. 


508 Hotel Supplies 


Hotel supplies—complete furnishings, 
tablecloths, related items. Otto Weil, Be- 
schaffrungsgesellschaft fuer Hotel—und 
Gaststaethenbedorf. G.m.b.H., Weissfrau- 
enstr. 14-16, Frankfurt am Main. WTD 
5/8/59. 


Investment Opportunities 


203 Foodstuffs 


Bakery manufacturer seeks license 
with manufacturer of cake and cooking 
mixes. Ernst Mueller & Co., Nachrmittel- 
fabrik, Neukrablung-Regensburg. 

Seeks new products to can or will can 
any products with licensing agreements. 
Horst Geicke, Billstrasse 134, Hamburg 
28. WTD 4/25/61. 


220 Textiles 


Manufacturer of nonwoven materials 
seeks license arrangement for production 
and development of such materials. Ing.- 
Chemiker Helmut Wolf, Lohmann KG, 
Fahr/Rhein. WTD 2/13/60. 


283 Pharmaceuticals 


Manufacturer of pharmaceuticals 
wants to license U.S. firm to produce 
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pharmaceuticals; also to make pharma- 
ceuticals under license from U.S. firm. 
Herr Baxmann, Chemische Fabrik Tem- 
pelhof, Berlin-Tempelhof. 

284 Soap 


Wants to sell in United States by li- 
censing U.S. manufacturer, detergents, 
spot-removers, and rust-remover. Fraeu- 
lein Hose, Dr. Rudolf Reiss, Erasmus Str. 
20-24, Berlin NW 21. WTD 5/5/61. 
289 Glue 


Manufacturer seeks licensing agree- 
ment with U.S. firms for tire patching 
and industrial glue. H.W. Lauster, 
Peter Eichhoefer, Chemische Fabrik As- 
perg Karl Ejichhoefer K.G., Stuttgart- 
Feverbach. 

343 Heating Apparatus 

Large firm seeks license and technical 
assistance in field of central industrial 
heating apparatus, domestic cooking and 
heating stoves and ranges, and domestic 
automatic clothes washing machines. H. 
Lohmeyer, Budenusche Eisenwerke, Post- 
schliessefach 201/202, Wetzlar. WTD 
9/25/52. 

Manufacturer wants licensing arrange- 
ment with U.S. firm making ball stop 
cocks for compressed air, water, oil, and 
gas. Maschinenfabrik Werner Boehmer, 
Gedulderweg, Sprockhoevel/ Westf. 

353 Mining Equipment 


Seeks licensing agreement to manufac- 
ture air compressors, control valves, and 
oil hydraulic circuits. August Milewski, 
S. Duesterlch Fabrik fuer Bergwerksbe- 
dorf G.m.b.H, Sprochcevel, Westfalen. 
WTD 6/26/59. 

355 Special Industrial Machinery 


Interested in licensing agreement with 
U.S. textile machinery firm. WUMAG 


Niederrhein, Waggon-und Maschinenbau 
G.m.b.H., Kreefeld-Linn Rheinhapen. 
WTD 4/24/61. 

Seeks licensing agreement to manufac- 
ture packaging machines for dry prod- 
ucts. Albert Juergens, Jr., Albert Juer- 
gens,-O.H.G., Emsdetter/w, Postfach 178. 
WTD 2/23/61. 

Wants licensing agreement with U.S. 
firms to produce machines or spare parts 
for textile machinery. Heinz Binder, 
Spintex Spinnerei-Maschinenbau Stiehl, 
Fromm & Co., Murrhardt/Wuerh. WTD 
11/2/54, 


358 Food Dispensers 


Manufacturer seeks license arrange- 
ment with U.S. producer for food dis- 
pensers, drinking fountains, and soft 
drink dispensers. Neidhordt O. Nicolai, 
Gesellschaft fuer Lind’s Eismaschinen A.- 
G. Wilhelmstr. 52, Wiesbaden. 


371 Motor Vehicle Equipment 


Seeks license to manufacture and sell 
transmissions. Ankerwerk Nuernberg, 
Ankerwerk Gebr. Coller Nuernberg. 37- 
41 Rernweg, Nuernberg. WTD 6/3/58. 


399 Christmas Tree Ornaments 


Wants joint venture in manufacture of 
his patented unbreakable Christmas tree 
ornaments. Max Schmidt, Bellmann & 
Co., Ansbach/Mfg. Brauhaustr. 17. 
WTD 12/9/57. 





Federation .. . 
(Continued from page 9) 


plex, rapidly changing picture. Trade 
patterns are shifting quickly. Items 
that were imported in considerable 


quantities suddenly are no longer pur- 
chased abroad, as a new local industry 
begins to supply the market. For ex- 
ample, in 1959 Trinidad imports of all 
manufactured fertilizers amounted to 
$1.1 million and exports of fertilizer 
came to about $0.4 million. In 1960, 
with a new fertilizer plant in full pro- 
duction, imports dropped to $0.4 million 
and exports jumped to $3.8 million. 

U.S. exporters therefore not only must 
keep in close touch with developments 
in the area but must aggressively mer- 
chandise their products to achive higher 
sales. 

A U.S. trade mission recently returned 
from the southern Caribbean points out 
that interest in U.S. products is wide- 
spread but a great deal more selling ef- 
fort is needed to fully develop potential 
markets (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 15, 1961, p. 40). The mission found 
in the Islands few export managers of 
U.S. firms. Personnel relationship is an 
important factor in developing these 
markets, which in the postwar period 
were dominated by European suppliers. 

The mission reported that people of 
the Federation are well aware of Ameri- 
can brand names and appreciate the 
quality of American goods. Products 
in greatest demand are foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, and apparel, electrical appliances, 
machinery, musical equipment, chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, tools, air 
conditioning equipment, refrigerators, 
and hardware. (Copies of the Trade 
Mission Report are available from the 
Trade Missions Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
or from the Bureau’s Field Offices.) 


(Continued in July 24 issue) 





A Directory of 
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Covers the leading organizations abroad 
in a position to undertake advertising pro- 
grams and/or marketing research for U. S. 
firms interested in foreign trade. 


—_—_—_—_— 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AND 


MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Published im 1959. Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent of Documents, US. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Includes names and addresses, grouped by 
countries, with information on nationality, 
services available, area covered, and num- 
ber of personnel. 
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First U.S. Trade Mission Reports 





Finland: A Market for U.S. Goods 


FINLAND offers an excellent opportunity for an expansion of U.S. 
trade despite the fact that it is today a highly competitive market. 
This was the consensus of the recently returned U.S. Trade Mission 
to Finland—the first to tour that country—after meeting with Finnish 
businessmen in group and individual consultations and visiting trade 
centers, industrial plants, and wholesale and retail establishments. 


Finland’s tight dollar exchange position 
during the years following World War 
II restricted the free movement of U.S. 
goods into the Finnish market. But 
restrictions on trade are being removed 
rapidly; a high percentage of restrictions 
on U.S. goods has been lifted. Financial 
controls on current transactions have 
been liberalized and the climate for U.S. 
investments is being improved. 


XPORTS of U.S. goods to Finland to- 

taled $56 million in 1960 and U.S. 
imports of Finnish products reached a 
new high of $52 million, according to 
U.S. statistics. Finland’s foreign trade 
statistics show that the United States 
was Finland’s fifth most important sup- 
plier in 1960, providing 6 percent of total 
Finnish imports. 

The Finnish market is not much dif- 
ferent from the U.S. market, the mission 
observed. The Finnish consumer has a 
strong preference for American-made 
products. U.S. styles, quality, and design 
find high favor. 

Most retailers in Finland are members 
of one or two large wholesale organiza- 
tions. The wholesale companies are 
owned by the retailers and handle gro- 
ceries and soft and hard lines of merchan- 
dise. Cooperatives play an important 
role in the distribution of consumer goods 
in Finland. The larger department stores 
in the bigger cities usually are inde- 
pendently owned and operated and are 
modern in departmental floor layouts, 
displays, and freshness of merchandise. 

MACHINERY and Equipment.—lIn the 
industrial field there is and will be an 
opportunity for U.S. machinery and 
equipment exporters to compete for both 
retooling and new equipment orders. 
Considerable plant expansion and mod- 
ernization is underway, particularly in 
metalworking and textiles and strong 
interest in automatic control equipment. 

The mission visited a considerable num- 
ber of plants and was thus afforded an 
excellent opportunity to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of U.S. machinery and equip- 
ment. After a technical discussion with 
the machine tool specialist on the mission, 
an official of one large metalworking plant 
who had been considering several alter- 
native sources of supply, indicated that 
he had decided to place his order with 
the U.S. firm for two machine tools 
valued at $300,000. The same experience 
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This article is a digest of the report 
made by the U.S. Trade Mission to Fin- 
land. Copies of the complete report, 
as well as reports of individual mission 
members, may be obtained from the Trade 
Missions Division, Bureau of Foreign 


Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 
through the Commerce Department’s 
Field Offices. 





was reported with other plants which will 
result in firm orders for an additional 
$200,000 worth of U.S. equipment. An- 
other plant visited is considering the ex- 
penditure of a million dollars in plant 
modernization. 

LICENSING and _Investment.—Fin- 
nish industry is seeking foreign cap- 
ital for plant improvement and new 
machinery. Finnish industries are just 
now becoming fully aware of the many 
advantages from licensing associations 
with U.S. companies. They see ahead 
the needs for better product designs, 
lower production costs, more effective 
sales programs, and increased financing. 
These will be forced upon some Finnish 
companies because of their increased 
competition from other EFTA countries. 

To the U.S. companies, licensing and 
financial associations represent expanded 
markets and economic and reliable addi- 
tional production sources which can sup- 
ply products to all of the Outer Seven. 
Finland can supply skilled workers and 
capable management and should offer 
a production source competitive with 
other European countries. 

ADVERTISING and Sales Promotion. 
—tThe mission found a well-advanced ad- 
vertising industry in Finland, concen- 
trated in Helsinki. Finland is the only 
Nordic country which permits the broad- 
casting of television commercials. 

Advertising methods are sufficiently 
close to our own that the U.S. manu- 
facturer and exporter will find little 
difficulty in using the traditional pro- 
motion methods he has used so success- 
fully. Use of local advertising agencies 
is recommended, however, advertising 
agencies are available in number and qual- 
ity to give the U.S. exporter the best 
value for his investment in this field. 

TOURISM.—Soon after its arrival, 
the mission learned of the keen interest 


among the Finnish people in visiting 
the United States. The main task of the 
mission was to outline the moderate- 
cost ways of traveling in the United 
States. 

Tourism as an industry is not highly 
developed in Finland. Yet, Finland has 
all the natural attractions for the devel- 
opment of a profitable tourist industry. 
A real opportunity exists for U.S. hotels, 
travel agencies, and steamship and air 
lines to develop a favorable two-way tour- 
ist trade with Finland and the Scandi- 
navian area through cooperation with 
Finnish tourist associations, trade asso- 
ciations, and chambers of commerce. 

In pursuing its objective of promoting 
two-way trade during its 6-weeks’ visit, 
the mission maintained a Trade Informa- 
tion Center at the U.S. Trade Fair in 
Helsinki from May 26 to June 11. Pre- 
viously, the Mission had visited the com- 
mercial and industrial centers of Turku, 
Pori, Tampere, and Lahti. One of the 
members covered the North Finland cities 
of Oulu and Kemi while two members 
traveled to the Lapland tourist centers 
of Rovaniemi and Ivalo. Eastern Fin- 
nish trade centers visited by two mem- 
bers were Kuopio, Joensuu, and Lap- 
peenranta. 

Mission members met with over 900 
Finnish businessmen and Government 
officials during the course of their opera- 
tions. About 290 attended the general 
meetings; 155 were present for panel 
discussions. The members conducted 170 
individual consultations. 

Specific trade and investment oppor- 
tunities generated by the mission are 
scheduled to appear in a subsequent issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


PRAAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIIFIIIS SS 


Members of U.S. Trade 
Mission to Finland 


Grant O. Olson, Chief, Nordic Sec- 
tion, Office of Economic Affairs, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, was the Team Director. Other 
members were: 

George M. Ivey, president and 
treasurer, J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte, 
N.C 


Charles B. West, president, Wes- 
tours, Inc., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Ray C. Ellis, consultant, Raytheon 
Co., Lexington, Mass. 

Charles L. Rumrill, president, The 
Rumrill Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 

William H. Drisko, executive vice 
president, Chas. W. Stone Co., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


PRAPPPPPPPPPPAAIPAPAPIPIIIIAYY 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Import Tariff Classifications Set 
By Mexico on Various Products 


NUMBER of new, specific import tariff classifications have been 
established by Mexico for machinery used in the printing, paper- 
making, leather, shoe, metalworking, woodworking, and plastics-work- 


ing industries. 


In addition, new, specific classifications have been set up for a variety 
of other products, including certain flat glass, fishing nets, parts for 
motor-operated mixers, synthetic indigo, batteries for miners’ lamps, 
certain steel] sheets, silicon resins, and copper tubes. 

Import duties were increased on flour of marine animal residues and 


reduced on certain poultry feeds. 
Tariff items affected, the new duties, 
specific in pesos per gross kilogram 
unless otherwise specified, and _per- 
cent ad valorem, with former status 
in parentheses, are as follows (1 
peso= US$0.08) : 


Effective May 25, 1961: 


655.04.08. Flat glass, translucent, of uniform 
grey or green color, from 3 to 6 millimeters 
thick, used to diminish the intensity of 
solar light or heat, proved to be for use in 
the construction industry by attaching to 
the clearance request a catalog or pamphlet 
referring specifically to the glass invoiced: 
0.30 and 50 percent. (New classification. 
Previously under 655.04.98, dutiable at 1.50 
and 75 percent.) 

715.00.08. Machines for collating sheets of 
paper or paperboard: 0.20 and 10 per- 
cent. 

7115.00.04. Machines for the manufacture or 
preparation of plates, sheets, cliches, cuts, 
and any other media for printing, provided 
they are metallic: 0.20 and 10 percent. 

715.00.05. Same, provided they are of wood: 
0.20 and 10 percent. 

715.00.06. Same, provided they are of rubber 
or plastic: 0.20 and 10 percent. 

715.00.07. Machines for embossing paper or 


paperboard prepared with silicates for 
stereotyping (matrices): 0.20 and 10 per- 
cent. 


715.00.08. Machines for printing proofs: 0.20 
and 10 percent. 

715.00.09. Machines for printing by the silk 
screen process: 0.20 and 10 percent. 

715.00.10. Machines for printing by the offset 
process: 0.20 and 10 percent. 

715.00.11. Typographical machines, cylinder 
and platen: 0.20 and 10 percent. 

715.00.12. Machines for marking or lining: 
0.20 and 10 percent. 

715.08.01. Machines for packaging liquid or 
solid products, except those covered by clas- 
sification 711.02.05: 0.50 and 12 percent. 


(All of the foregoing are new classifica- 
tions. Items falling thereunder apparently 
previously fell under classification 715.00.99, 
covering unspecified printing presses, dutiable 
at 0.05 and 17 percent, or under classifications 
715.99.98 and 99, covering unspecified ma- 
chines weighing up to and over 100 kilograms 
each, dutiable at 10 pesos and 12 percent and 
& pesos and 12 percent, respectively.) 


Effective May 26: 


The following new classifications covering 
machines for the papermaking industry were 
established; all dutiable at 0.50 and 12 per- 
cent: 


715.15.00. Machines for dividing, defibering 
rags, yarns, fabrics or manufactures there- 
of used as raw material for the manufac- 
ture of paper or paperboard. 

715.15.01. Machines for cutting, triturating. 
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removing dust or otherwise preliminarily 
treating raw materials destined for the 
manufacture of paper or paperboard, ex- 
cept those covered by classification 715.- 
15.00. 

715.15.02. Machines for the continuous manu- 
facture of paper or paperboard. 

715.15.03. Machines for noncontinuous manu- 
facture of paper or paperboard. 

715.15.01. Knife or guillotine machines for 
cutting paper or paperboard. 

715.15.05. Machines for the superficial treat- 
ment of papers or paperboards such as glu- 
ing, varnishing, metalizing, or treating 
with analagous materials. 

715.15.06. Machines for waxing or paraffining 
paper or paperboard, or for removing these 
materials. 

715.15.07. Machines for impregnating paper 
or paperboard with asphalt, oil, artificial 
resins, or analagous materials. 

715.15.08. Machines for adhering sheets of 
metal, plastic, wood, fabric, or other mate- 
rials to paper or paperboard. 

715.15.09. Machines for embossing, stamping, 
corrugating or carrying out analagous op- 
erations on paperboard. 

715.15.10. Machines for molding articles of 
paper or paperboard, even with heating at- 
tachment. 

715.15.11. Machines for manufacturing paper 
yarn. 

715.15.12. Rolling machines for the manufac- 
ture of tubes, spools, bobbins, or similar 
articles of paper or paperboard. 

715.15.13. Machines for cutting bobbins or 
rolls of paper or paperboard. 

715.15.14. Machines for perforating paper or 
paperboard. 

715.15.15. Machines for manufacturing cups. 
bottles, and similar empty containers of 
paper or paperboard. 

715.15.16. Machines for folding paper, maga- 
zines, notebooks, books, or similar articles. 

715.15.17. Machines for crimping articles of 
paper or paperboard. 

715.15.18. Machines for applying metal edg- 
ing to paper or paperboard (Maquinas en- 
varilladoras de papel o carton). 

715.15.19. Machines for banding paper or 
paperboard (Maquinas para enfajillar papel 
o carton). 

715.15.20. Machines for manufacturing en- 
velopes of paper or paperboard. 

715.15.21. Machines for manufacturing sacks 
or bags of paper. 

715.15.22. Machines for manufacturing boxes 
or other paperboard containers. 

715.15.23. Machines for binding articles of 
paper or paperboard. 


(Heretofore, items covered by the above 
classifications apparently fell under classifica- 
tions 715.99.98 and 99, covering machines un- 
specified weighing up to and over 100 kilo- 
grams, dutiable at 10 pesos and 12 percent 
and 8 pesos and 12 percent, respectively.) 


892.09.05. Fishing nets of vegetable fibers: 
6.50 per legal kilogram and 18 percent. 
(New classification. No change in duties. 
Previously under 892.09.01, now canceled.) 

892.09.06. Fishing nets of artificial or animal 
fibers and mixtures thereof: 6.50 per legal 
kilogram and 18 percent. (New classifica- 
tion. No change in duties. Previously 
under 892.09.01, now canceled.) 


Effective May 27: 


The following new classifications covering 
machines for the tanning industry were es- 
tablished, all dutiable at 0.50 and 12 percent: 


715.14.00. Machines for stretching, wringing, 
or deveining hides or skins. 

715.14.01. Machines for depilating, fieshing, 
or scraping hides or skins. 

715.14.02. Machines for cutting, splitting, or 
dividing hides or skins. 

715.14.03. Machines for paring or shaving 
hides or skins. 

715.14.04. Machines for drying hides or skins. 

715.14.05. Machines for brushing, polishing, 
greasing, or glazing hides or skins. 

715.14.06. Machines for dyeing, staining, or 
varnishing hides or skins. 

715.14.07. Machines for pressing or emboss- 
ing hides or skins. 

— Machines for measuring hides or 
skins. 

= Machines for softening hides or 
skins. 

715.14.10. Machines for graining (aflojar) 
hides or skins. 

715.14.11. Machines for removing dust from 
hides or skins. 


(Apparently items covered by the foregoing 
new classifications previously fell under clas- 
sifications 715.99.98 and 99 covering unspec- 
ified machines weighing up to and over 100 
kilograms, dutiable at 10 pesos and 12 per- 
cent and 8 pesos and 12 percent, respectively. ) 


718.12.03. Semaphores or traffic signs for 
streets or highways: 0.05 and 10 percent. 
(New classification.) 

880.03.14. Manometers: 0.10 per legal kilo 
gram and 7 percent. (New classification. 
Previously dutiable at 0.10 and 10 percent 
under 880.03.99 covering unspecified ap- 
paratus for observations.) 


Effective May 28: 


The following new classifications covering 
machines for the shoemaking industry were 
established, all dutiable at 0.50 and 12 per- 
cent: 


715.13.00. Machines for cutting, spliting, 
shaving, reinforcing, grooving, lining, or 
molding, used in the footwear industry. 

715.13.01. Machines for stamping, perforat- 
ing, folding, used in the footwear industry. 

715.13.02. Machines for screwing, nailing, 
cementing, pressing, gluing, used in the 
footwear industry. 

715.13.03. Machines for fastening eyelets 
buckles, or ornaments, used in the footwear 
industry. 

7115.13.04. Machines for drawing, mounting, 
and crimping, used in the footwear indus 
try. 

715.13.05. Machines for sanding, polishing, 
varnishing, or waxing, used in the foot- 
wear industry. 

715.13.06. Machines for marking footwear. 

715.13.07. Machines for vulcanizing soles or 
uppers of footwear. 

715.13.08. Machines performing two or more 
of the functions covered by this sub- 
schedule. 


(The above items previously apparently 
fell under classifications 715.99.98 or 99, duti- 
able at 10 pesos and 12 percent and 8 pesos 
and 12 percent, respectively.) 


743.01.03. Separate parts and repair parts 
for motor-operated mixers, weighing over 
8 kilograms or having length or diameter 
over 15 centimeters, except motors: 0.30 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








PAPAPAPAAPPPPPPPPPPIPILAIIIIISY 


Mexican Free Perimeters 
Open Another Year 


The free perimeters in the town of 
Ciudad Chetumal, Cozumel, Xcalak, 
and Isla de Mujeres, in the Mexican 
Territory of Quintana Roo, will re- 
main open to international trade 
through January 31, 1962. 

Originally to close on June 7, 1961, 
operation of these perimeters has 
been successively extended (FCW, 
July 20, 1959, p. 5; Apr. 11, 1960, 
p. 9). The present extending decree, 
published in the Diaro Oficial of 
June 10, states that despite develop- 
ment thus far achieved, it still is not 
possible adequately to supply the 
needs of these areas. 


PPPPEPPPPPPPEPPPPPP EE IEPPEIIIIA 


per legal kilogram and 15 percent. (New 
classification. ) 

662.00.00. Wire and mesh of platinum: 0.15 
per net gram and 15 percent (0.15 and 30 
percent. Also, classification expanded thru 
inclusion of “mesh.’’) 


Effective May 31: 

512.00.12. Synthetic indigo: 0.20 and 4 per- 
cent. (New classification.) 

731.00.038. Storage batteries for miners’ 
lamps, identifiable by means of catalogs or 
pamphlets: 0.01 per legal kilogram and 2 
percent. (New classification.) 


Effective June 2: 


500.04.12. Metallic silicon: 2 percent. (New 
classification.) 

671.03.04. Tubes of copper or copper alloys 
with exterior diameter up to 3 millimeters: 
0.10 and 7 percent. (New classification. 
Previously under 671.03.00, dutiable at 0.15 
and 18 percent, now canceled.) 

671.03.05. Tubes of copper or copper alloys 
over 3 and up to 15 millimeters in external 
diameter: 0.15 and 18 percent. (New clas- 
sification. Previously under 671.03.00, now 
canceled, at same rate of duty.) 

881.03.05. Hinges, rivets, and screws of or- 
dinary metal of all kinds, used in the 
manufacture of eyeglass frames, meeting 
the following requirements: Hinges, not 
over 4 decigrams in weight; screws and 
rivets not over 1 decigram in weight: 0.15 
and 18 percent. (New classification.) 


Effective June 4: 


The following new classifications covering 
wood and metalworking machines were estab- 
lished, all dutiable at 0.50 and 12 percent: 


715.10.00. Machine tools for sawing or cut- 
ting wood, by means of continuous bands 
or chains. 

715.10.01. Machine tools for sawing or cut- 
ting wood by circular blades. 

715.10.02. Machine tools for sawing or cut- 
ting wood by means of reciprocating blades. 

715.10.08. Machine tools for  rabbeting, 
tongue, and grove and dovetailing wood. 

715.10.04. Machine tools for lapping or mold- 
ing wood. 

715.10.05. Machine tools for mortising wood. 

715.10.06. Machine tools for manufacturing 
dowels. 

715.10.07. Machines for making wood ve- 
neers or sheets. 

715.10.08. Wood lathes of any kind. 

715.10.09. Machine tools for planing wood. 

715.10.10. Machine tools for sanding or pol- 
ishing wood. 


(See Tariff, page 24 
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New German Pharmaceutical Law 
To Become Effective August 1 


ONN.—A new drug law of the Federal Republic of Germany is to 


become effective on August 1. 


The law constitutes the first comprehensive pharmaceutical legisla- 


tion in the Federal Republic. 

@ Materials and preparations for man 
and beast designed: To show or influence 
the nature, conditions, or functions of 
the body or mind; to substitute for 
human or animal substances or body 
liquids (such as hormones, blood); or 
to eliminate or neutralize bacteria, para- 
sites, or foreign agents such as sulfona- 
mides, antibiotics. 

@ Objects (such as artificial teeth, 
bone substitutes) permanently or tem- 
porarily entered into the human or ani- 
mal body for purposes just named, sterile 
bandages and suture material, and 
means of diagnosis and disinfectants not 
applied to the human or animal body. 

Among provisions of the legislation 
are licensing requirements for manufac- 
turers located in Germany, labeling 
requirements, and registration require- 
ments for manufacturers, distributors, or 
importers of patent medicines falling 
under the first named category. This 
registration requirement, which becomes 
effective October 1, foresees a transition 
period for those patent medicines in 
commercial circulation on September 30. 


Registration, Labeling Rules Cited 

The application for registration to be 
filed with the Federal Health Office in 
Berlin must contain: Name and address 
of firm or applicant; designation of 
drugs; composition by kind and quantity; 
all ingredients according to the German 
Pharmacopeia if listed, otherwise by 
usual scientific designation; if containing 
unknown materials, a detailed report on 
the pharmacological and medical exam- 
ination of the patent medicine; and 
method of application, form of adminis- 
tration, directions for use, and size of 
package. 

The application for registration is to 
be supplemented with a sample container 
and outer wrapping or the text thereof, 
a description of the enclosures, and for 
imported patent medicines, proof that 
the manufacturer has been granted a 
license in the country of origin. 

The labeling on patent medicines must 
include: Name and address of manu- 
facturer or distributor; designation of 
drug; registration number; content in 
weight, volume, or pieces; form of admin- 
istration; method of application (in 
German); active constituents as listed 
in the German Pharmacopeia, otherwise 
by scientific designation, with quantities 
in usual measuring units; if subject to 
prescription, the legend “Verschreibung- 
spflichtig” (prescription required); if 


The new legislation applies to: 





sale authorized by pharmacy only, the 
legend “Apothekenpflichtig” (Pharmacy 
only); and for perishable items, date of 
expiration. 

Patent medicines imported commer- 
cially must be marked in addition with 
the name of distributor.—U.S. Embassy. 

A brief summary of the main pro- 
visions of the new drug law, passed on 
May 16, is contained in Foreign Service 
Despatch No. 1712 from Bonn, dated 
May 24, 1961, a loan copy of which is 
available from the European Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. The original text of the 
law, entitled “Arzneimittelgesetz”, was 
published in Bundesgesetzblatt I, 1961, 
pages 533-546. Copies may be ordered 
from the Bundesanzeiger Verlagsges. 
m.b.H., Bonn, for approximately 10 cents 
plus postage. Photostatic copies of 
individual pages may be ordered at a 
nominal cost from the Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

The change of the pharmaceutical 
legislation should be noted in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce publication, Pharma- 
ceutical Regulations of Federal Republic 
of Germany, World Trade Information 
Service report, part 2, No. 57-63, June 
1957. 





Brazil Calls for Testing 
Of Agricultural Equipment 


RIO DE JANEIRO.—Models of all 
agricultural tractors, implements, ma- 
chinery, and tools intended for sale and 
distribution, whether imported into or 
manufactured in Brazil, now must be 
tested by the National Department of 
Plant Production of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Also, a Commission for Testing Agri- 
cultural Tractors, Implements, Machin- 
ery, and Tools has been created. No such 
items may be manufactured, sold, or dis- 
tributed in Brazil prior to conclusion 
of the tests to which the prototype models 
are to be submitted. Tractors which have 
been tested by the Nebraska Tractor 
Testing Laboratory or any similar organ- 
ization are exempt from the pulley and 
drawbar tests. 

The action was effected by Decree 
49,944 of January 13, 1961.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 
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Mexico Reduces Wood Duty, 
Revises Import Subgroups 


Mexico has reduced the import duty on 
ordinary wood in log form for the manu- 
facture of veneers and plywood and re- 
organized tariff subgroups covering agri- 
cultural machinery and apparatus for 
soil cultivation and harvesting, and for 
storing and simply processing agricul- 
tural products. 

Classifications 


affected, new duties, 


specific in pesos per gross kilogram 
unless otherwise specified, and _per- 
cent ad valorem, with former status 
in parentheses, are as follows (1 


peso= US$0.08) : 


Effective June 16: 


231.00.00. Ordinary wood, log form, of any 
diameter, provided it is proved to the Min- 
istry of Finance and Public Credit to be 
used for the manufacture of veneers or ply- 
wood: 0.50 per 100 gross kilograms and 12 
percent. (New classification. Previously 
under 231.00.99, dutiable at 15 per gross 
kilogram end 15 percent.) 

711.00.00. Disk plows, animal drawn: 0.02 and 
2 percent. (No change in duties. Classifi- 
cation revised through specification “animal 
drawn.”) 

711.00.02. Cultivators and weeders, however 
drawn: 0.02 and 2 percent. (No change in 
duties. Classification formerly covered only 
animal drawn cultivators.) 

711.00.03. Rooters and weeders: 0.02 and 2 
percent. (Canceled.) 

711.00.04. Plows and harrows, disk type, me- 
chanically drawn: 0.02 and 2 percent. (New 
classification.) 

711.00.05. Seeders, planters, and transporters, 
even with attachments for spreading fer- 
tilizers or soil improvers: 0.04. (Classifi- 
cation formerly covered only seeders.) 

711.00.06. Tooth harrows, rigid or flexible, 
however drawn: 0.02 and 2 percent. (Class- 
ification formerly read “Tooth harrows.”) 

711.00.07. Moldboard plows, mechanically 
drawn: 0.2 and 2 percent. (New classifi- 
cation.) 

711.00.08. Apparatus for spreading, distribut- 
ing, or applying fertilizers or soil improv- 
ers of any kind: 0.03 and 5 percent. (New 
classification.) 

7111.00.09. Clod crushers, graders, or scrapers 
for agricultural work: 0.2 and 2 percent. 
(New classification.) 

711.00.10. Ditchers for agricultural work: 
0.02 and 2 percent. (New classification.) 
7111.00.11. Waxed paper cones for protecting 
plants: 0.15 and 15 percent. (New classi- 
fication. Formerly under 711.03.01, duti- 

able at same rate, now canceled.) 

711.00.12. Cones of material other than paper 
for protecting plants: 0.3 and 3 percent. 
(New classification. Formerly under 
711.03.02, dutiable at 0.03 and 5 percent, 
now canceled.) 

711.00.18. Apparatus for generating and 
spreading warm air, used in agricultural 
work: 0.50 and 12 percent. (New classi- 
fication.) 

711.00.14. Mechanical augurs for drilling the 
soil, operated by tractor motors, as well as 
supports and power transmission elements: 
0.08 and 5 percent. (New classification.) 

711.00.40. Disks of iron or steel for agricul- 
tural plows or harrows: 0.15 and 15 per- 
cent. (New classification.) 

711.00.41. Shares of iron or steel for agricul- 
tural plows or cultivators: 0.15 and 15 per- 
cent. (New classification. Formerly under 
742.12.07 and 08, dutiable at same rate, now 
canceled.) 
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711.01.00. Mowers and reapers, even when 
they bind or tie the products: 0.04. (Classi- 
fication previously covered only reapers.) 

711.01.02. ) mane and gleaners, even when 
they thresh, clean, sack, or bale the prod- 
ucts: 0.04. (Classification previously read, 
“Shellers or binders, even when they sack 
or bale the product.”) 

711.01.03. Apparatus for chopping or shred- 
ding forage, even when they ensilage or 
bale the product: 0.03 and 5 percent. (New 
classification.) 

711.01.04. Machines for shelling corn, even 
when they shuck, pack, or sack the prod- 
uct: 0.04. (New classification.) 

711.01.05. Rakes for gathering or stacking 
hay in various forms: 0.03 and 5 percent. 
(New classification.) 

711.01.06. Cutter-bar machines for cutting 
forage, weeds, grasses, or harvest rem- 
nants: 0.03 and 5 percent. (New classifi- 
cation.) 

711.01.07. Stump pullers: 0.03 and 5 percent. 
(New classification.) 

711.01.09. Forage-packing machines or 
presses: 0.10 and 12 percent. New classi- 
fication.) 

711.01.10. Scraping or cutting machines for 
defibering vegetal leaves and stems: 0.50 
and 12 percent. (New classification.) 

711.03.00. Metal silos for storing grains or 
forage: 0.20 and 50 percent. (Classifica- 
tion formerly read, “Silos for grain stor- 


age.”) 

711.03.03. Machines for classifying grains, 
fruits, or tubers: 0.50 and 12 percent. 
(New classification.) 

711.03.04. Machines for cleaning grains, ex- 
cept those covered by classification 1714.- 
00.06. 0.50 and 12 percent. (New classifica- 
tion.) 


711.03.05. Machines for husking or pulping 
grains: 0.50 and 12 percent. (New clas- 
sification.) 

711.03.06. Machines for cleaving or clean- 


ing coconuts: 
classification.) 


0.50 and 12 percent. (New 


—Diario Oficial. 





Colombia Regulates 
Scrap Metal Exports 


BOGOTA.—All exports from Colom- 
bia of scrap metal and cast iron pieces 
in the rough now must have the prior 
approval of the divisions of Foreign 
Commerce and National Commerce and 
Industry, Ministry of Development. 
This requirement is set forth in Resolu- 
tion 481, effective May 23, 1961. 

Prior to May 23, export of scrap from 
electrolytic tinplate was permitted, but 
export of cast iron pieces in the rough 
and scrap iron, steel, copper, aluminum, 
bronze, and zinc was prohibited. 

The change in regulations was necessi- 
tated by the alternate shortages and sur- 
pluses resulting from the rapid industri- 
alization of Colombia and the recent 
initiation in Colombia of economic pro- 
duction of arrabio, a cast iron product 
which may replace various types of iron 
and steel scrap. 

In reaching a decision whether to ap- 
prove or disapprove exports, the Division 
of National Commerce and Industry will 
take into account the normal supply 
needs of the domestic market.—U.S. 
Embassy. 


Venezuela Issues New List 
Of Controlled Import Items 


CARACAS.—The Venezuelan Govern- 
ment has issued a new list of importa- 
tions on the controlled market, replacing 
the list of March 20, 1961. (See FCW, 
Apr. 10, 1961, p. 13.) 

The new list of controlled items which 
became effective June 15, is substantially 
smaller than the one it supersedes. 
Prominent among the omissions are: 
Radios, television sets, refrigerators, air 
conditioners, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, golf equipment, fishing equip- 
ment, many textile and clothing items, 
and office equipment and machinery. 
These are only examples; no attempt has 
been made to make this list exhaustive. 

Many of the items previously omitted 
from the controlled list, among which 
were basic raw materials used in domestic 
manufacturing industries, now have been 
added to the new list. Most spare parts 
for all types of machinery and equipment 
also have been included in the new list. 

As previously regulated, merchandise 
included in the controlled list will be 
paid for, including shipping and insur- 
ance charges, at the controlled rate of 
exchange, now 3.35 bolivares to the U.S. 
dollar. All payments for goods and 
shipping charges will be at the free rate 
of exchange for merchandise that does 
not appear on the list. The free rate of 
exchange in the commercial banks was 
quoted at 4.55 bolivares per dollar on 
June 22, 1961. 

The new list was effected by Resolu- 
tion 221 of May 24, 1961, published in 
the Gaceta Extraordinario No. 685 of 
the same date.—U.S. Embassy. 

These changes should be noted in 
the Commerce Department publication, 
Licensing and Exchange Controls—Ven- 
ezuela, World Trade Information Service 
report, part 2, No. 59-83. 

A copy of the new controlled list is 
available for consultation at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices and in 
BFC’s American Republics Division, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Greek Government Removes 
Embargo on Packaged Rice 


ATHENS.—The immediate resump- 
tion of the issuance of import licenses 
for parboiled rice was authorized by the 
Greek Ministry of Commerce on June 27, 
1961, provided the rice is packed in paper 
bags or 10-pound boxes. 

Except for a slight relaxation of im- 
port restrictions in February 1960 (see 
FCW, Apr. 4, 1960, p. 14), the issuance 
of import licenses was suspended in late 
1959 to protect local rice producers.— 
U.S. Embassy. 
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Canadian Customs 
Tariff Amended 


The Canadian customs tariff on a 
number of items of trade interest to the 
United States has been amended. 

Some of the changes resulted from ne- 
gotiations under Article XXVIII of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade with members, including the 
United States, to whom the tariff rates 
previously in effect were bound. Rate 
increases under such auspices are sub- 
ject to claims for compensation in the 
form of new concessions. The changes, 
therefore, included some reductions. 


Power Lawnmower Rates Raised 


The tariff is advanced on power lawn- 
mowers to 20 per cent ad valorem from 
15 per cent and on lawn and garden roll- 
ers to 15 per cent from free; on paper 
twine and yarn to 10 per cent from free; 
on video-taped TV commercial negatives 
to 20 per cent from free. Wire roofing 
nails, 1 inch or more in length, were ad- 
vanced to $1 from 55 cents per 100 Ib. 
and hoes, pronged forks, and hand rakes 
to 15 per cent from free. 

Included among reductions are pine- 
apple juice, to 7% per cent from 10 per 
cent; minted pineapple to 2 cents per 
pound from 25 per cent; photographic 
dry plates to 17% per cent from 20 per 





See “Canadian Dollar Marked Down 
To Speed Recovery,” on page 5 of this 
issue. 





cent; lenses and shutters for still and 
motion picture projectors to 10 per cent 
from 15 per cent; motorcycles having an 
engine capacity of more than 250 cc. to 
12% per cent from 17% per cent; auto- 
matic machines for making and packag- 
ing cigars and cigarettes (not to include 
tobacco-preparing machines), to 7% per 
cent from 10 per cent. Cabs and parts 
of cabs for mowing machines, harvest- 
ers, binders, and reapers were made 
free; heretofore they have been dutiable 
according to the material from which 
made, that is, 22% per cent if of steel. 

In the agricultural sector, the duty 
on live chickens was changed from 12% 
per cent to 2 cents per pound. On evis- 
cerated chickens, hitherto dutiable at 
12% per cent, the rate was not changed 
but a proviso—“not less than 5 cents nor 
more than 10 cents per pound’”—was 
added. The latter rate applies whether 
the poultry is cut up into portions and 
whether or not cooked. 


Textile Revision Concluded 
Concluding revision of the textile 
schedule of the tariff negotiated a year 
ago, a number of rates were changed for 
miscellaneous textile manufactures, in 
part by dropping or consolidating items 
as well as by rate changes per se. Silk 
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All Brazil Imports Now 
At Free Exchange Rate 


RIO DE JANEIRO.—AIl Brazil- 
ian imports, including petroleum, 
wheat, and newsprint, hereafter will 
be made through the free exchange 
market. These and certain other 
specified imports have been made 
since March 14, 1961, at the rate of 
200 cruzeiros to the U.S. dollar or 
its equivalent. The present free ex- 
change rate is approximately 255 
cruzeiros to the dollar. 

The Brazilian Superintendency of 
Money and Credit (SUMOC) issued 
this order, Instruction 208, on July 
1, further revising the new foreign 
exchange system made effective 
March 14, 1961 (see FCW, Mar. 27, 
1961, p. 13).—U.S. Embassy. 


PARAAPPPPAPPAPPPPPAPPPPPIPEIP PPA 


ribbons were reduced to 22% per cent 
from 25 per cent but ribbons of man- 
made and glass fibers were advanced to 
27% per cent from 25. The 27% per 
cent rate applies also to some narrow 
fabrics of manmade fibers that are not 
ribbons, representing reductions for some 
and increases for others. 

The separate classification for elastic 
webbing and round elastic braid was 
abolished; the former becomes dutiable 
according to material and the latter was 
absorbed into a new uniform classifica- 
tion for all braids at 25 per cent. 

The tariff for cotton lace and netting 
other than woven, embroidery, and bob- 
binet, was reduced from 20 per cent and 
3 cents per pound to 12% per cent. How- 
ever, the special 10- and 15-per cent 
rates for cotton lace for clothing manu- 
facture lapsed with this change. The 
rate for lace and embroidery of man- 
made fibers remains at 22% per cent. 

Household blankets of any material 
except cotton were reduced from 25 per 
cent and 20 cents per pound to 20 per 
cent and 15 cents per pound but automo- 
bile and travel rugs and similar articles 
not of cotton were raised from 27% per 
cent to 20 per cent and 15 cents per 
pound but not exceeding 37% per cent. 
Cotton blankets remain unchanged at 
25 per cent. 

Seamless woven jackets for the manu- 
facture of fire hose and fire hose made 
from such jackets, were changed to be 
dutiable at 27% per cent unless wholly 
of cotton. Jackets mainly cotton but 
containing some manmade fiber have 
heretofore been dutiable at 25 per cent. 





The current jute, malva, and uacima 
fibers crop in the Amazon Valley of 
Brazil has recently been estimated at 
about 180 million pounds, compared with 
143 million in 1960, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 
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Colombia Prior Import 
License List Expanded 


BOGOTA.—Colombia has transferred 
various products from its prohibited im- 
port and license-free lists to the prior 
license list. 

Among products transferred from the 
prohibited list are dressed furs and 
certain live animals, domestic rabbits, 
and otters. 

Transferred from the license-free list 
are formic aldehyde, trioxymethylene, 
pick-up trucks imported by petroleum 
companies, and gasoline. 

Decree 1186 of June 3, 1961 transfers 
gasoline from the license-free list. The 
prevailing opinion among _ industry 
sources as to the significance of this ac- 
tion is that increasing amounts of gaso- 
line are entering Colombia from Vene- 
zuela since that country established a 
dual exchange rate. It is hoped that im- 
proved control of these imports can be 
achieved by transfer of gasoline to the 
prior license list. 

Decree 1187 of June 3, 1961, removed 
from the free list pick-up trucks im- 
ported by the petroleum companies, 
previously authorized by Decree 1347 of 
1959. 

Transfer of the items from the pro- 
hibited list and formic aldehyde and 
trioxymethylene from the license-free list 
was effected by Decree 1104 of May 24, 
1961, effective the same date.—uU.S. 
Embassy. 

More detailed information on commodi- 
ties involved is available in the American 
Republics Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Argentina To Grant Paraguay 


Special Concessions in LAFTA 


BUENOS AIRES.—By an exchange 
of notes signed in Buenos Aires by rep- 
resentatives of Argentina and Paraguay, 
the Argentine Government has under- 
taken to consider Paraguay to be a “coun- 
try of relatively less economic develop- 
ment,” within the meaning of the Treaty 
of Montevideo. 

Article 32 of this treaty signed on 
June 8, 1961, authorizes member coun- 
tries to extend to other member countries 
of relatively less economic development 
special concessions not generalized to all 
member countries. Argentina, by a long- 
standing commercial agreement with 
Paraguay, gives special tariff conces- 
sions not extended to any other country. 

The significance of the exchange of 
notes, it is believed, is that these con- 
cessions, for the time being, will be con- 
tinued in effect for Paraguay and not 
extended to other members of the Latin 
American Free Trade Area Association 
(LAFTA).—U.S. Embassy. 
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Netherlands Antilles 
Alters Import Duties 


CURACAO.—The Legislative Council 
of the Netherlands Antilles has lowered 
duties on some items and has approved 
a law to increase the duty on a few 
others. 

The following reductions become ef- 
fective May 18: 

Salted, dried, and smoked beef, not in an 
air-tight container, from 6 percent to free; 
salted, dried and smoked pork, not in air-tight 
container from 6 percent to free; salted, dried, 
and smoked fish, not in an air-tight container 
from 4.5 percent to free; whole cheeses from 
7 guilders per 100 kilograms to 4 guilders per 
100 kilograms; potatoes from 1.25 guilders 
per 100 kilograms to free. 

Fresh or dried peas and beans from 4.5 
guilders to free; unbranded coffee beans from 
6 percent to free; wheat flour from 0.75 
guilders per 100 kilograms to 0.40 guilders per 
100 kilograms; corn meal from 0.38 guilders 
er 100 kilograms to free; margarine from 

guilders per 100 kilograms to free; edible 
oils from 4.5 percent to free; corned beef 
from 6 percent to free; and sardines from 
4.5 percent to free (1 guilder=US$0.53). 

Also effective May 18 are tax increases 
on beer, wine, champagne, distilled 
spirits, gasoline, and transit traffic in 
liquor and cigarettes. These increases 
were published in detail in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, February 6, 1961, 
page 7. 

A law increasing the duty on certain 
confectionery has been approved by the 
Council. 

The law, in abeyance pending ap- 
proval of The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, provides that the ad 
valorem duties will be raised from the 
present 20 percent to 40 percent on 
licorice, sweetened with sugar, also if 
aromatized; on marzipan, nougat, and 
the like; on sugar bonbons, hard candies, 
lozenges (drops), caramels and the like; 
and on chocolate and chocolate products 
(bars, lozenges, pralines, bonbons and 
the like). 

The present 20 percent rate is bound 
in The Netherlands Antilles GATT 
schedule. 


Lebanon Revises Requirement 
On Patent Medicine Imports 


BEIRUT.—Regulations governing im- 
port of patent medicines into Lebanon 
have been revised by the Ministry of 
Public Health. Any individual or con- 
cern authorized to deal in medicines must 
comply with the following requirements, 
in accordance with a decree which comes 
into force on July 19: 

@ The patent medicine to be imported 
must be previously registered with the 
Lebanese Ministry of Public Health. 

@ The invoice must show, for each 
medicine imported, the selling price in 
the country of origin and a statement 
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that such medicine is approved and used 
in that country in its original form and 
composition. These statements must be 
certified correct by a Chamber of Com- 
merce of the producing country. 

The certificate shall read in English 
as follows (the text is given in English 
in the decree): “We hereby certify that 
the products object of this invoice com- 
ply with all the legal requirements for 
sale and are sold in our country and 
exported in the original form and com- 
position of manufacturing and the prices 
mentioned are exact.” 

@ If a patent medicine is imported 
from a country other than its country of 
origin, the importer must, in addition to 


~ 
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the above requirements, file a statement, 
issued by the appropriate authorities, 
certifying that the imported product is 
approved and is on sale in the exporting 
country. 

@ The packing of the product must 
show the name of the importer or his 
firm’s trade name as registered with the 
Ministry of Public Health. 

The decree, No. 584, issued on June 
19, supersedes all previous decrees or 
regulations pertaining to the import of 
patent medicines into Lebanon.—U.S. 
Embassy. 





Customs Agreements 
Ratified by Greece 


ATHENS.—Greece has ratified three 
international customs conventions. The 
conventions ratified are: 

@ International Customs Convention 
on the Temporary Importation of Com- 
mercial Road Vehicles, prepared at 
Geneva on May 18, 1956, by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope (E.C.E.). 

@ International Customs Convention 
on Containers, prepared at Geneva on 
May 18, 1956, by the E.C.E. 

@ International Customs Convention 
on the International Transport of Goods 
under cover of TIR (Transports Inter- 
nationaux Routiers) Carnets, prepared 
at Geneva on January 15, 1959, by the 
E.C.E. 

The customs coventions were ratified 
effective March 9, 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 

A copy of the texts of the conventions 
is available on loan from the Africa-Near 
East Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., or through 
any of the Commerce Department’s Field 
Offices. 





Ghana’s foreign trade reached record 
levels last year, and a favorable margin 
was maintained with the United States, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Uncertainty Exists 
For Bermuda Duties 


HAMILTON.—A customs duty now 
can easily and immediately be changed 
because of passage by the Bermuda 
Parliament of The Provisional Collec- 
tion of Customs Duties Act, 1960. Thus, 
an element of uncertainty surrounds the 
Bermuda schedule of customs duties. 

The act provides that a customs duty 
change, proposed as part of a bill or a 
finance committee report, becomes law 
for 4 months upon the first reading of 
the bill or report. As a single additional 
requirement, the report also must con- 
tain a statement that the proposed 
change is “in the public interest.” The 
act also provides that such a provisional 
statute loses its effect if it is not agreed 
to by the House of Assembly or passed 
by the legislature before expiration of 
the session in which it was presented or 
read. 

As thus provided for, an increase in 
a specific duty can be effected in a matter 
of hours. Similarly, a specific duty may 
revert to a former level by rejection of 
the bill by the House of Assembly, by 
the lapse of 4 months before the legisla- 
tive bodies approve the bill, or by ad- 
journment without action on the bill of 
the legislative session in which the 
change was reported or presented. 

In fact, in the very first application 
of the act, an increase in the specific 
tariff on gasoline was effected in a few 
hours and withdrawn 2 weeks later when 
the House of Assembly rejected the bill. 
—U.S. Consulate. 





L.A. State-Owned Petroleum 
Companies Meet in Caracas 


The first meeting of Latin American 
State-Owned Petroleum Corporations, 
called by the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Mines and Hydrocarbons, was held in 
Caracas the week of June 26. The meet- 
ing was attended by representatives 
from Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Mexico, 
Colombia, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
Congress recommended as principal goals 
of State-owned petroleum companies that 
they provide necessary means for the 
social and economic development of their 
respective countries; assist in develop- 
ment and diversification of other national 
industries and provide increases in per 
capita income and social progress; en- 
deavor to provide necessary domestic 
marketing control of petroleum and by- 
products; and that those in petroleum 
exporting countries contribute to the 
normal development of foreign markets. 

Field trips to the various petroleum 
installations were made by delegates to 
the conference. 
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Colombia Congress Approves 


Membership in IDA 


BOGOTA.—Colombian member- 
ship in the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA) has been 
approved by the Colombian Con- 
gress. 

Law 18 of May 10, published in 
The Diario Oficial of May 18, pro- 
vides that the National Government 
and the Banco de la Republica are 
authorized to sign necessary con- 
tracts under the IDA agreement, 
that the Banco de la Republica will 
make the necessary capital contribu- 
tions to IDA, that the Banco will be 
the depository for IDA funds in 
Colombia, and that assets placed in 
the Banco as the result of contracts 
with IDA shall not be subject to 
charges under Banking Superinten- 
dency regulations. 

Matters relating to Colombia’s 
participation in IDA not specifically 
covered by contracts with IDA shall 
be governed by International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) and International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) agreements.— 
U.S. Embassy. 
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Libya Sets Immigration Rules 
On Use of Transient Visas 


Libya has established a new immigra- 
tion regulation to prevent unauthorized 
use of transient visas by foreigners seek- 
ing employment there. 

The new law provides that anyone who 
entered Libya after February 1, 1961, 
with a tourist, visit, transit, or special 
mission visa shall not be allowed to work 
in Libya except after the elapse of 6 
months from the date of departure from 
the country. Foreigners who have spe- 
cial qualifications and who join the serv- 
ice of the Federal Government, the Pro- 
vincial Administrations, or a public in- 
stitution and the foreign investors who 
wish to employ their capital in Libya 
with the approval of the Minister of 
National Economy are excluded. 

Promulgation of this regulation stems 
from the desire of the Libyan Govern- 
ment to limit or prevent entry of for- 
eigners arriving in Libya under tourist 
or transit visas to secure employment 
with petroleum companies. This ruling 


is expected to be strictly enforced. 

The regulation, set forth by the Prime 
Minister under Immigration Law No. 4 
for 1953 and the Federal Police Law No. 
8 for 1961, was published in Tarablus 
Al-Gharb on June 7, 1961, and became 
effective on that date. 
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Benelux and Portugal 
Sign Trade Agreement 


BRUSSELS.—A trade agreement has 
been signed between the Benelux coun- 
tries and Portugal. The agreement is 
valid for 1 year from October 1, 1960, 
and will be automatically renewed from 
year to year unless one of the parties 
denounces it 3 months before the ex- 
piration date. 

The Portuguese Overseas Territories 
are included in the agreement, as is 
Ruanda-Urundi. Surinam and the Neth- 
erlands Antilles will be included unless 
they reject the agreement within 3 
months of the date of its signing. 

The agreement, signed in Brussels on 
May 24, 1961, includes quota lists for 
imports by the respective countries of 
specific commodities and lists of com- 
modities for which the countries will 
issue export licenses. A copy of the agree- 
ment, in French, is available in the 
European Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. 
Embassy. 





Philippines Imposes Export 
Rules on Copra, Coconut Oil 


In a move to save the Philippine Gov- 
ernment foreign exchange now lost 
through overshipment of copra and coco- 
nut oil, the Central Bank has imposed 
new regulations calling for supervision 
of these export products. 

Bank-appointed cargo surveyors and/ 
or cargo superintendents will check ship- 
ments of these commodities at ports of 
discharge at the expense of the shippers, 
under provisions of recently issued Cen- 
tral Bank Circular 126. The shippers 
will reimburse the Central Bank for fees 
paid to these officials. 

As a prerequisite to the issuance of an 
export license, the Central Bank now re- 
quires that all export sales contracts 
for copra and coconut oil stipulate that 
these surveys will be accepted as final by 
both seller and buyer. Violation of 
these regulations will deny future export 
licenses to the parties concerned and may 
lead to a fine or imprisonment. 

Overshipment of copra and coconut 
oil, by which some Philippine exporters 
have shipped quantities in excess of li- 
censed amounts and reportedly deposited 
abroad the excess foreign exchange re- 
ceived, has become an especially vexing 
problem since the inception, in early 
1960, of the decontrol program which set 
selling rates for foreign exchange ap- 
preciably higher than the buying rates. 





West German imports of raw wool may 
decline slightly in 1961, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 


New India Oil Agreement 
May Be Future Pattern 


An oil agreement has been signed be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
Burmah Oil Co. (A British-controlled 
firm), that adds an 1,800-square-mile- 
area in Assam to the prospecting activi- 
ties of Oil India, Ltd., a jointly owned 
firm. 

One-third share in Oil India, Ltd., now 
is held by the Government of India and 
two-thirds by the Burmah Oil Co. Un- 
der the new agreement, each will hold 
50 percent of the shares and function as 
equal partners in the activities and 
management of Oil India, Ltd. 

The Indian Minister of Mines and Oil 
described the agreement as “probably 
the best arrangement entered into be- 
tween the Government and any oil com- 
pany.” The Minister further stated that 
this agreement would be the pattern for 
all future agreements for oil exploration 
in India. 


Parity Principle To Apply 


Although full details of the agreement 
have not been disclosed, the parity prin- 
ciple generally will apply. Gross profits 
will be divided equally and the Burmah 
Oil Co. is to receive its share in sterling. 
The Burmah Oil Co. will be subject to 
tax rules applicable to foreign firms and 
be allowed tax exemption for costs in- 
curred with oil exploration. Burmah 
Oil will provide foreign exchange to de- 
velop oil resources resulting from the 
new exploration; the Government of In- 
dia will provide the rupee financing. 

Crude oil produced by Oil India, Ltd., 
will be sold to the Government-owned 
Indian Refineries, Ltd. and the Digboi 
refinery of the Assam Oil Co. The price 
will be calculated in terms of Persian 
Gulf (f.o.b.) prices for crude oil of 
equivalent quality at a discount to be 
determined by a mutually agreeable for- 
mula. The profits of Oil India, Ltd., 
will be subject to a minimum of 9 to 18 
percent of equity capital after payment 
of all taxes. The agreement also pro- 
vides for training of Indian personnel in 
all sections of the oil industry. 

The agreement was signed in New 
Delhi on May 31, 1961. 





Brazilian 1961 castor bean harvest in 
Bahia, where one-third to one-half of the 
country’s crop is produced, is expected to 
be small because of insufficient rain, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


A preliminary estimate of the crop, 
which was expected to start arriving on 
the market late in May, is 90,000 to 100,- 
000 short tons, compared with the record 
of nearly 120,000 in 1960. 
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Jamaica Sets Rules 
On Clothing Imports 


The Jamaica Trade Board normally 
will grant no licenses for importation of 
clothing—mainly low-priced items—listed 
in a new schedule which cancels the for- 
mer listing. The new ruling requires a 
specific import license for listed items, 
where c.i.f. prices do no exceed those 
indicated or where none are mentioned 
(see FCW, June 26, ’61, p. 4). 

Clothing priced over the stated limits 
will be permitted importation under 
Open General License. Formerly, nearly 
all clothing was subject to import con- 
trol regardless of value. 

The new list of clothing which requires 
a specific import license and the c.i-f. 
price, in shillings, where applicable, is 
as follows (1 shilling—US$0.14): 

All clothing originating in or consigned 
from Japan only and the following from 
sources other than Japan. Ladies’ and misses 
garments: beach coats, 30 shillings each; 
dresses, 120; blouses, 220 per dozen; ladies’ 
pajamas, nightgowns, bed jackets, 30; negli- 
gees, peignoirs, dusters, 30; full slips, 30; half 
slips, 25; brassieres, 78 per dozen; long pants, 
slacks, pushers, jeans, and similar garments 
whether included in suits or otherwise, 25; 
shorts, 15; skirts, 50; ladies’ evening capes 
and coats, 80; dungarees, 20; panties and 
briefs. 

Hosiery: men’s and boys’ half hose of all 
fibers excluding wool, 36 per dozen; ladies’ 
and children’s anklets, 18 per dozen. 

Men's and boys’ garments: briefs, 55 per 
dozen; shirts, including sport shirts, men’s 
knitted, 174 per dozen, boys’ knitted, 96 per 
dozen, other, 220 per dozen; vests, 100 per 
dozen; men’s cardigans, pullovers, sweaters 
of cotton, 120 per dozen; boys’ cardigans, 
pullovers, sweaters of cotton, 96 per dozen; 
ajamas, 220 per dozen; bath robes, 35; dress- 
ng gowns, 35; men’s pants—sizes 27-46—of 
cotton 20 each, other materials, 35. 

Boys’ long pants—sizes 6-16—of cotton, 16, 
other materials, 24; junior long pants—sizes 
7-14—of cotton 12/6, other materials 18/9; 
junior long pants—sizes 3-6—of cotton 10, 
other materials 15; boys’ suits—sizes 1-6, one 





Venezuela Requires Prior 
Import License on Soups 


CARACAS.—A prior import license 
now is required by Venezuela for soups 
in many forms. 

Items affected are classified under the 
following Venezuelan customs tariff num- 
bers: 


0138-09-02. Extracts, essences, soups, broths, 
and nutritious juices derived from marrow, 
bone, or meats of all kinds, in liquid, solid, 
paste, or powder form in any container 
and other meat preparations n.e.m. 

032-01-07-1. Soups and broths of fish and 


crus 
032-01-07-2. Soups and broths of mollusks. 
055-02-01-3. Other vegetable soups, n.e.m. 

(other than those containing tomatoes as 

the chief element). 

The action was taken under a joint 
resolution of the Ministries of Finance 
and Development, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 15, 1961, and effective on 
that date.—U.S. Embassy. 
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and two piece; underpants and boxer shorts, 
60 per dozen; overalls, including fatigue t 
suits; dungarees, 20. Miscellaneous: chil- 
dren’s wear for boys and girls. 

The action became effective June 8 and 
importers were notified to submit, by the 
following day, applications for import 
licenses to cover orders already placed 
and confirmed. 





Tariff... 


(Continued from page 19) 


715.10.11. Machine tools for nailing, fasten- 
ing, gluing, or assembling boxes, barrels, 
or similar wood manufactures. 

715.10.12. Machine tools which accomplish 
various operations of the type indicated 
in this subgroup, by a single machine com- 
mercially called universal (or composite) 
machines. 

715.11.00. Machine tools for manufacturing 
noncalibrated (rough) bars, shapes, or 
sheets of metal. 

715.11.01. Machines for manufacturing cali- 
brated (finished) bars or wires. 

715.11.02. Machines for injection molding of 
metals, except those covered by classifica- 
tions 715.11.00, 01, and 04. 

715.11.03. Machine tools for shaping metals, 
commercial, called drop hammers or forges. 

715.11.04. Machines for manufacturing metal 
pipe or tubing. 

715.11.05. Machines for sawing or cutting 
metals by means of continuous bands. 

7115.11.06. Machine tools for sawing or cut- 
ting metals by circular blades. 

715.11.07. Machine tools for sawing or cut- 
ting metals by reciprocating blades. 

715.11.08. Metal-cutting machine tools com- 
mercially called shears. 

715.11.09. Metal-bending and rolling machine 
tools. 

715.11.10. Metal-planing machine tools. 

715.11.11. Metal-bevelling machine tools (an- 
gle shears?). 

715.11.12. Machine tools for threading or 
tapping metals. 

715.11.18. Machine tools for boring and dril- 
ling metals. 

715.11.14. Metal-milling machines. 

715.11.15. Dye-stamping machine tools. 

715.11.16. Metal lathes of any kind. 

7715.11.17. Machine tools for manufacturing 
metal gears. 

715.11.18. Metal-riveting machines. 

715.11.19. Machine tools for the manufacture 
of metal springs. 

715.11.20. Metal-grinding machine tools. 

715.11.22. Machines or apparatus for weld- 
ing, cutting, or perforating metals by 
electrical processes. 

715.11.23. achine tools which accomplish 
various operations of the type indicated in 
this subgroup, by a single machine com- 
mercially called universal (or composite) 
machines. (These items apparently pre- 
viously fell under 715.99.98 or 99, dutiable 
at 10 pesos and 12 percent and 8 pesos 
and 12 percent, respectively.) 


Effective June 5: 


670.05.04. Sheets of iron or steel, with em- 
bossments, commercially called skidproof or 
striated, having over 2 and up to 10 milli- 
meters thickness at the thickest part of the 
embossment and weighing over 100 and up 
to 600 grams per square decimeter: 0.80 
and 5 percent. (New classification.) 


Effective June 6: 


6570.00.19. Silicon resins in which the silicon 
element substitutes for carbon in various 
organic products, en with the im- 
mediate container over 5 kilograms: 0.30 
per legal kilogram and 8 percent. 

880.03.12. Linear measures of iron or steel 
2 3 meters long: 1.50 and 10 percent. 
(New classification. Previously under 880.- 
03.97 at the same duty rate.) 


Effective June 7: 


The following new classifications covering 
machines for working plastics were estab- 
lished, all dutiable at 0.50 and 12 percent: 


715.12.00. Machines for extruding plastics. 
715.12.01. Machines for injecting plastics. 
715.12.02. Blow molding machines for proc- 
essing moldable or plastic materials. 
715.12.03. Vacuum molding machines for 
processing moldable or plastic materials. 
715.12.04. Machines for shaping moldable or 
plastic materials (except separate molds). 
715.12.05. Machines for cutting or stamping 
moldable or plastic materials. 
715.12.06. Machines for printing, painting, or 
joining moldable or plastic materials. 
715.12.07. Machines for granulating, grinding, 
or triturating moldable or plastic materials. 
715.12.08. Machines for stirring, mixing, or 
rolling moldable or plastic materials. 
715.12.09. Machines for manufacturing fila- 
ments from moldable or plastic materials. 
715.12.10. Machines performing two or more 
of the operations described in this sub- 
group. 


(The foregoing items apparently previously 
were dutiable under 715.99.98 or 99, dutiable 
at 10 pesos and 12 percent and 8 pesos and 
12 percent, respectively.) 


749.08.00. Separate parts and repair parts of 
platinum or platinum alloys, weighing up 
to 10 grams, with micrometric perforations 
on one side, for machines and apparatus 
used in spinning artificial fibers, fully iden- 
tifiable as fine metals: 0.02 per net gram 
and 2 percent. (New classification.) 


Effective June 8: 


099.99.03. Flour of marine animal residues, 
even when mixed with other materials: 0.15 
and 15 percent (0.01 and 10 percent. Clas- 
sification revised also through addition of 
“even when .. .”). 

099.99.95. Mixtures, preparations, and prod- 
ucts of organic origin, with or without 
added mineral products or vitamins or anti- 
biotics, provided they are proved to be in- 
tended for poultry feed or for the manu- 
facture of poultry feed and such clearly is 
shown by their commercial appearance, sub- 
ject to prior registration with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Livestock, even though 
they bear a secondary indication of use as 
feed for other animals, not specified, ex- 
cluding the flour covered by classification 
099.99.03: 0.05 and 5 percent (0.10 and 15 
percent. Classification amended also by 
addition of “excluding .. .’’) 


With reference to the new machinery 
classifications, notes at the beginning 
of each newly created subgroup stipulate 
that complementary accessories are in- 
cluded within the same classification 
when imported together with the ma- 
chines, and that importers must attach 
to the import clearance request a catalog 
sheet or photostatic copy thereof for 
purposes of identification.—Diario 
Oficial. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





UAR To Install Automatic 
Phone Exchanges in Syria 


Syrian Region, United Arab Republic, 
wants four automatic switching tele- 
phone exchanges and related equipment. 

Specification No. 103 covers a new 
8,000-line automatic telephone exchange 
in Aleppo, including necessary terminat- 
ing and interworking equipment with 
other exchanges serving the multi-ex- 
change area of the city. 

Specification No. 104 calls for supply 
and installation of equipment for two 
automatic telephone exchanges in Da- 
mascus; one of 10,000 lines, the other of 
2,500 lines. 

Specification No. 105 covers supply of 
equipment and installation of a main 
local telephone exchange with manual 
boards in the city of Tartous. Initial 
capacity is 1,500 lines and the ultimate 
is 10,000 lines. 

Specification No. 142 includes supply 
and installation of 12 diesel electric sets 
of 50 cycles and 115/200 volts. Specifica- 
tion No. 210 calls for talking clock equip- 
ment for automatic time announcements 
on automatic telephone exchanges. 

Bids must be submitted by 6 p.m., 
September 18, through an agent estab- 
lished in the United Arab Republic, to 
the Supreme Control Committee for the 
Telephone Services, Directorate General 
of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones Ad- 
ministration, Damascus, Syria. 

Specifications and an unofficial transla- 
tion of the call for bids is available for 
review at the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Egypt in Market for Supply 
Of Creosoted Telegraph Poles 


3ids are invited by the Egyptian Re- 
gion, United Arab Republic, for supply 
and delivery of cresoted telegraph poles. 
Included in the tender are 18,300 poles 
from 7 to 14 meters long. Bidders must 
specify origin and kind of wood offered. 

Bids, accompanied by a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value of the 
contract, should be submitted through 
an agent established in the U.A.R., to 
the Director General, Telecommunications 
Organization, Sharia Rames, Cairo, to 
reach that authority by August 28. 

Specifications and bidding conditions 
may be borrowed from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Countries Want ‘Instant Industry’ 





Foreign Businessmen Ask Americans 
To Put Package Plants Into Operation 


BOUNDLESS opportunities await U.S. businessmen who can set up 
complete industrial operations abroad. Package plants, which are 
manufactured, installed, and initially run by the American exporter, 
can fill the industrial needs of numerous foreign countries. 
Businessmen and government officials in various areas have com- 
plained that American specialization requires an entrepreneur to buy 
his machinery from several U.S. manufacturers and to assemble it him- 
self. A number of industrial corporations in the United States have 


recognized this condition and are 
including installation. 

Local governments of smaller countries 
generally welcome small package plants 
designed to exploit their limited resources. 
Financial assistance frequently is 
granted. Many foreign governments are 
formulating policies to encourage new 
domestic industries and thus to achieve 
industrial expansion. 

Recent inquiries to Foreign Service 
Posts reveal opportunities for package 
plant sales. They are summarized be- 
low. 

@ Afghanistan. Potential exists for 
the following plants: Vacuum fumigation, 
salicylic acid, soap making, block ice, tire 
recapping, and plastic pipe. 

@ Cambodia. Government wishes to 
induce new industries to reduce imports. 
Plants are needed for wood treating, fish 
processing, cold storage, tire recapping, 
plastic pipe, leather tannery, bicycle, and 
textiles. 

@ Ceylon. Businessmen are being en- 
couraged to manufacture previously im- 
ported goods. Little technical know-how 
is available, so package plants with tech- 
nical assistance provided would eliminate 
many problems in setting up these indus- 
tries. Plants needed include vacuum 
fumigation, salicylic acid, dimethylani- 
line, fish processing, block ice, and cold 
storage. 

@ Guinea. This Government is in the 
market for small industrial plants in- 
stalled by a single organization which 
would also supply technicians to run it 
until local labor is trained to take over. 
Some of the specific plants needed are 
small agriculture implements, kitchen 
utensils, peanut oil processing, soap mak- 
ing, rice processing, water purification, 
and wooden furniture. 

@ Haiti. Plants that could be used at 
the present time are vegetable canning, 
vacuum fumigation, fish processing, and 
soap making. 

@ Iran. A demand should develop for 
small industrial plants for vacuum fumi- 
gation, glass laminating, and cold stor- 
age. 


@ Saudi Arabia. Potential market for 


successfully offering entire plants 





package plants is considerable; the idea 
has enormous appeal to businessmen. 
Many possess requisite capital to pur- 
chase a complete enterprise, but lack the 
knowledge, business acumen, and initia- 
tive required to organize, staff, and equip 
an entire manufacturing plant from the 
ground up. Plants needed are fish proc- 
essing, soap making, block ice, cold stor- 
age, and tire recapping. 

Businessmen wishing to pursue these 
opportunities should consider a personal 
visit to the areas. Details on the economy 
of each area and current commercial in- 
telligence may be obtained from any De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office. 





Indonesia Announces 
Railway Requirements 


Official Indonesian tenders soon may 
be issued for the following railroad re- 
quirements: 490 diesel locomotives rang- 
ing from 230 to 1,300 horsepower, 51 
steam locomotives, 90 passenger cars, 
145,000 tons of rail, 14,586 ordinary 
switches, and many other items with a 
total estimated value of $460,281,997. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Mr. Tedjo Masman, N.V. Kemenan- 
gan, 75 Djalan Gunung Sahari, Djakarta. 
Copies of the general plans are available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





United States wheat and flour exports 
totaled approximately 40.8 million bushels 
to Italy from July 1960 through April 
1961, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 

Canada and Australia each exported 
about 14.5 million bushels of wheat to 
Italy, and Argentina 6.8 million in the 
same period. 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary information on items 
followed by a star (#®) is available to 
U.S. firms domiciled in the United States 
from Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
yartment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
.C., or telephone WO 17-5561 in Wash- 
ngton 


ANGOLA—Portuguese National Radio 
(Emissora Nacional), Lisbon, Portugal, 
plans to expand its radio broadcasting 
facilities in Angola. Plans include 
broadcast reception center for picking 
up broadcasts from National Radio Sta- 
tion in Lisbon, and other sources, and 
central radio station strong enough to 
provide coverage on short wave to all 
Angola, and to Luanda on medium wave 
lengths. Luanda central radio will have 
three 10-kilowatt short wave transmit- 
ters, and one of 50 kilowatts. 


ARGENTINA—Construction of multi- 
ple use pipeline between Mendoza and 
Buenos Aires being considered by rep- 
resentatives of Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales, (YPF), the state oil agency, 
777 Av. Pte. R. Saénz Pena, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Secretariat of 
Transport. Bids are expected to be 
called. (See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Apr. 24, 1961, p. 27.) 

YPF also studying possibilities for 
call for bids by foreign companies for 
petroleum development projects. Bid- 
ding companies will be allowed to pre- 
sent offers for exploration and develop- 
ment of zones of interest to them, but 
not those reserved to State. 


AUSTRALIA—Rolls Royce of Austra- 
lia Pty., Ltd., plans to construct £750,- 
000 diesel factory in Sydney (1A£= 
US$2.80). One hundred and fifty work- 
ers will be employed at the one-floor, 
5%-acre plant. Wide range of diesels 
expected to be made, from smaller units 
to those suitable for use in trucks and 
locomotives. Write to Rolls Royce of 
Australia Pty., Ltd., 78 Kent Rd., Mas- 
cot, Australia. 


CANADA—Ministry of Trade & Com- 
merce has introduced resolution in 
House of Commons for construction of 
railway line from point at or near Grim- 
shaw, Alberta, to Great Slave Lake in 
Northwest Territories. Construction 
would be performed by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

Crown Zellerbach, 1 Bush, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., plans to erect $560,000 office 
and distributing plant 4 miles east of 
City of Calgary. Construction to begin 
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in July and to be finished in January 
1962. 


COLOMBIA—Empresas Publicas de 
Medellin, Medellin, Colombia, has _ re- 
ceived loan of $3.3 million plus 19,950,- 
000 Colombian pesos (1 peso=US$0.12) 
from the Inter-American Development 
Bank for improving Medellin water sup- 
ply system. Twenty five million addi- 
tional pesos will be provided by Em- 
presas Publicas. Funds will be used to 
build tunnel, 8,800 meters in length, that 
will pick up waters of Rio Negro. 

World Bank in Washington has issued 
22 million loan to Empresas Publicas 
de Medellin for construction of addi- 
tional electrical generating capacity for 
Medellin area. 


GERMANY — Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Ministry of Economics has approved 
plans of Gasversorgung Sueddeutsch- 
land G.m.b.H., Stuttgart, and Ruhrgas 
AG, Essen, for construction of gas pipe- 
lines in Baden-Wuerttemberg. 

Five thousand housing units will be 
built for steel workers in Germany. The 
High Authority, and German banks and 
institutions, will help finance project, 
expected to cost between DM160 and 
DM170 million (DM100=US$25). (See 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 15, 1961, 
p. 24, under Luxembourg.) 


GREECE—Government has approved 
construction of $5.5 million paper pulp 
factory by E. G. Ladopoulos Co., Patras, 
in Achaia. Plant will use local raw ma- 
terials and employ about 200 workers. 


Iraq Postpones Deadline 
For Bidding on Vehicles 


The Director of Contracts and Pur- 
chases, Ministry of Defense, Baghdad, 
has extended the final bid date of tender 
No. MISC/1 for supply of trucks from 
June 19 to August 7. 

This trade lead was published in the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 1, 1961, 
page 21. 





Indonesia’s registered copra exports in 
January-September 1960 were up one- 
half from the corresponding period of 
1959, according to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were almost five times those of 
January-September 1959, and shipments 
to Asia were up three-fourths. 


Also, Export-Import Bank has ap- 
proved $2.5 million loan to ZELOTEX, 
S.A. Athens, private corporation, to fi- 
nance construction of hardboard plant 
near Thessaloniki. 


ITALY—Development plans for Cala- 
bria and remainder of south of Italy an- 
nounced by Government. Proposals call 
for increasing educational facilities, pro- 
moting industrialization by establishing 
new plants, such as thermoelectric pow- 
erplant at Mercure and construction of 
metal working plant at Vibo Valentia, 
and construction of needed housing. 
Road building also included.* 


LEBANON—Appropriation of £450 
million (US$145.2 million) will be sub- 
mitted to Chamber of Deputies to cover 
5-year development plan beginning in 
1962. Plan calls for extending irriga- 
tion, conducting drinking water, electric 
power projects, and reconstruction. 


LUXEMBOURG—Commercial Shear- 
ing and Stamping Co., 1777 Logan Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio, will construct manu- 
facturing plant near Diekirch. Plant 
will produce pumps and valves for sale in 
Common Market area. Construction will 
begin shortly, and is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by end of 1961. 


NETHERLANDS—Preliminary plans 
will be drawn up for construction of nu- 
clear powerplant in Netherlands. Plant 
would have boiling water reactor with 
capacity of 50,000 kilowatts. Experts 
of Cooperating Electricity Plants 
(SEP), c/o Kema, 310 Utrechtseweg, 
Arnhem, will collaborate with Genera! 
Electric Co. in preparing plans. 

Texas Butadiene & Chemical Interna- 
tional, Ltd., 529 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y., reportedly will build special 
harbor with refrigerating equipment to 
import butadiene, raw material for man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber, by oil 
tankers. 

Rotterdam reported chosen as location. 
Two insulated tanks, with capacity of 
2,000 tons each, also, will be built. Proj- 
ect expected to be begun in July and 
completed by end of 1962. Also reported 
that Shell plans to construct synthetic 
rubber plant in Botlek area. 


SAUDI ARABIA—Aramco, (Arabian- 
American Oil Co., 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y.), will increase capacity of 
Uthmaniyah field from 365 to 400 thou- 
sand barrels a day, and Khursaniyah 
field capacity will be increased from 95 
to 125 thousand barrels a day by late 
1962. Two other planned projects include 
new fenders at North Pier’s Berth 6 and 
two new 180,000-barrel tanks. 


SENEGAL—Government wants U.S. 
construction firm to make repairs and 
perform construction work at port and 
airport at Dakar. Estimated cost is 
$2,350,000. Government would like con- 
struction firm to provide capital. Com- 
pensation would be made by deferred 
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Company in Ethiopia Raw Materials, Spare Parts Among 
U.S. Products Sought by 10 Nations 


EVERAL foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 
Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are avail- 
able for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as indicated by a star (*), 
or telephone WOrth 7-2381 in Washington. 


Ready To Buy Buses 


Bids are invited by the General Ethio- 
pian Transport Co., Ltd., Addis Ababa, 
for supply and delivery of 20 passenger 
buses. Included in the tender are 15 
buses for city service and 5 for inter- 
urban service. 

The buses should have a minimum of 
140 B.h.p., 25 to 32 seats, and space for 
50 to 70 standees. Firms wanting to 
present their offers and specifications 
should do so not later than August 7 to 
the Transport Co. at P.O. Box 472, Addis 
Ababa, stating time of delivery. 

Prices should be c.if. Massawa and 
Assab, Ethiopia. The successful bidder 
will be required to keep necessary spare 
parts in Addis Ababa amounting to 10 
percent of the value of the contract. Pay- 
ment will be in cash. 

Specifications are available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





payment of loan project, such as DLF or 
World Bank. Write to Secretary General 
for Transportation, Government of Sene- 
gal, Dakar, Senegal. 


SWEDEN—Plans in final stage of prep- 
aration for proposed tunnel under Géta 
River. If present plans are accepted 
tunnel project will cost 85 million crowns 
(1 crown=US$0.145). Tunnel would con- 
sist of large concrete sections placed at 
river bottom and then joined together. 
The 436-meter tunnel would have three 
lanes in each direction for traffic, with 
each lane having breadth of 3.5 meters 
and headroom of 4.5 meters. Project 
expected to be completed by 1965. Danish 
engineering firm of Christiani and Niel- 
sen, 41 Vester Farimagsgade, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, designing project, and 
tenders and specifications for its con- 
struction will be prepared accordingly. 
(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 19, 
1961, p. 18.) 


TUNISIA—Engineers of Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., 319 Broadway, Boise, Idaho, 
arrived in Tunisia to negotiate and sign 
agreement for construction of El Aouina 
jetrunway. Representative of Morrison- 
Knudsen affiliate, International Engi- 
neering Corp., also began work on pre- 
liminary engineering studies for Oued 
Nebhana project. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—Directo- 
rate of Civil Aviation plans improve- 
ments of airfields at Qamishli, Deir es- 
Zor, and Aleppo. Electric power units to 
be installed at Qamishli and Deir es-Zor 
airports. Night landing facilities to be 
constructed at Aleppo airport, and elec- 
trical power unit for emergencies to be in- 
stalled as part of equipment. Installa- 
tions expected to cost about £4.5 million 
(S£3.60=US $1.) 
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Burma 


Transmitters SSB/ISB; terminal con- 
trol equipment; tender NO. SP/WL(60- 
1). Bids invited by the Office of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
125 Phayre St., Rangoon. No bid dead- 
line indicated.* 


Ceylon 


Paper rolls for ticket-printing ma- 
chines; bids are invited until August 
9 by the Ceylon Transport Board, 
Colombo.* 


Costa Rica 


Transmission line material; tender No. 
19. Bids invited until August 31 by 
Junta Administrativa del Servicio Elec- 
trico Municipal (JASEMA), San Jose.* 


India 


Portable jetting pump; tender No. 
D/Enq/284; bids invited until August 9. 
Tender documents $2.10 per set. 

Dise grinder; deadline August 30; 
cost of tender $1.05. Section curving 
machine; August 23; tender $1.68; 
Tender No. D/Enq/285. 

Bids invited by the Chief Engineer, 
Madras Port Trust, Madras 1, where 
tender documents are available. 

Five sets of 500 G.P.M., 100-ft. head 
diesel pump sets; tender No. SE-399; 
bid deadline August 28. Bids are invited 
by the India Supply Mission, 2536 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C. 
Specification may be obtained from the 
Mission for $2 a set. 

Lathe engine, drill press, chucks, grind- 
ing machine, arbors, and lathe attach- 
ments; tender No. B-1089. Bids invited 
until September 8, by the India Supply 
Mission in Washington, where tender 
documents may be obtained. 


Iraq 


A.c. electrical meters of 2%, 5, and 10 
amperes. Bids invited until July 22. 

Supply of copper conductors of dif- 
ferent sizes; tender No. 25; July 29. 
Time switches; tender No. 27; July 22. 

Bids are invited by the Director Gen- 
eral of Planning and Design, Ministry 
of Municipalities, Baghdad. Tender 
documents may be obtained from that 
authority for $2.80 per set. 

Spare parts for automobiles; approx- 
imately $1-million worth. Bids invited 
by the Ministry of Defense, Baghdad. No 
bid deadline indicated. 


Pakistan 

Outer-lay, 2-ply felting, 2,127 rolls; 
and under-lay, 1-ply felting, 100 rolls; 
tender No. P-5/D-2/1961/48. Bids in- 
vited until July 26 by the Pakistan West- 
ern Railway, Lahore. 


Sudan 


Multiple operator welding sets, 2; ten- 
der No. 2404. Bids invited until August 
10 by the Office of the Controller of 
Stores, Sudan Railways Stores Depart- 
ment, Atbara.* 

Insulated wire cadmium copper, 15 
miles. Bids invited until July 24 by the 
Ministry of Communications, Department 
of Posts and Telegraphs, Khartoum. 
Tender No P&T/Stores/15.6.3.* 


Taiwan 


Spare parts for 1951 Ford tractor; ten- 
der No. GFC-9940; July 25. Raw ma- 
terials for paints and lacquers; tender 
GFC-10001; July 31. 

Bids invited by the Central Trust of 
China, Purchasing Department, 68 Yen 
Ping Nan Lu, Taipei.* 


Union of South Africa 


Ammunition; tender No. F.T. 42533; 
July 24. Road-making equipment; ten- 
der No. F.T. 37792; August 7. Meteoro- 
logical and optical apparatus; tender No. 
F.T. 5469; August 9. 

Bids are invited until the deadlines 
indicated by the South African Govern- 
ment’s Union Tender Board, P.O. Box 
371, Pretoria.* 


Uruguay 

Ophthalmological instruments; tender 
No. 1128; deadline August 8. Drugs; 
tender No. 41; August 15. Medical in- 
struments; tender No. 42; August 22. 
Medical instruments; tender No. 44; 
August 15. 

Bids invited by the Ministry of Public 
Health, Montevideo. Bids must be sub- 
mitted through an agent or representa- 
tive established in Uruguay. Bid docu- 
ments in Spanish.* 





Canadian oats and barley exports from 
July 1960 through April 1961 totaled 
603,000 metric tons—down 40 percent 
from the 1 million shipped in the same 
period a year ago, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 
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New World Trade 


OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


and abroad. 


When available, supplementary information as indicated by a star (*), may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Development Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., or telephone WOrth 7-2381 in Washington. 

Requests for loan material should include the commodity as well as the 


foreign firm’s name and address. 


Trade opportunities are indexed under the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC). 


The Standard Industrial Classifi- 


cation Manual, published by the Bureau of the Budget, may be obtained at $2.50 
a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, if available on firms mentioned, are 
indicated by date of issuance. A description of WTD reports and how to obtain 


them is given in this department. 





LEADS FOR EXPORTERS 








Commodities are wanted for 
direct purchase unless other- 
wise specified. 


203 Foodstuffs 


Bahrein 


Foodstuffs and allied products. Khalil 
Haji Murteza Dawani & Sons, P.O. Box 
87, Manama. Importer. WTD 6/1/61. 


France 


Fresh and dried fruit, canned food- 
stuffs. Socoren, 69 rue de la Republique, 
Marseille 2. Importing distributor de- 
sires direct purchase and/or exclusive 
agency. WTD 6/12/61. 


Germany 


Quick frozen prawns; Wilbur H. C. Ni 
An der Alster 10, Hamburg 1. Importer. 
Direct purchase agency. WTD 6/16/61. 
16/61. 

Baby foods, all kinds in large quanti- 
ties. Matzen & Timm, Moenckeberg- 
strasse 10, Hamburg 1. Importing dis- 
tributor. WTD 10/21/60. 


Norway 

Dehydrated vegetables of all kinds. 
Direct purchase and agency. Rieber & 
Son A/S., 58 Nostegaten, Bergen. Whole- 
saler. WTD 1/31/61. 

Fresh fruit and yellow onions. A/S 
J. P. Scheitlie, Osterhausgaten 3, Oslo. 
Importing distributor desires direct pur- 
chase and/or agency. WTD 6/2/61. 
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204 Flour, Starch 
Saudi Arabia 

Flour. United Trading Co., P.O. Box 
201, Al-Khobar. Importing distributor. 
WTD 6/5/61. 
Australia 


Waxy maize starch. Gollin & Co., Ltd., 
561-563 Bourke St., Melbourne, Victoria. 
Importing distributor. WTD 7/7/60. 


209 Coffee 


France 


Instant coffee, in bulk. Comptoirs Du- 
fay & Gigandet, 17-19 de Briancon, Mar- 
seille 3. Manufacturer. WTD 6/13/61. 


220 Cotton 
Australia 

Needs raw cotton in staple lengths of 
between 15/16 in. and 1% in. Vance & 


McKee Pty., Ltd., 352-358 Kent St., Syd- 
ney. Commission agent. WTD 6/7/50. 


232 Menswear 


Indonesia 


Good quality menswear. N. V. Agung, 
4 Kali Besar Barat, Djakarta. Importer- 
distributor seeks direct purchase and/or 
agency. WTD 8/9/61. 


241 Lumber 


Switzerland 

Wants to buy Douglas fir. Edwin Vogt 
& Co., Wangen, Canton Schwyz. Saw 
mill and lumber dealer. WTD 4/24/61. 
262 Paper Products 
England 


All kinds of paper goods, including 
wrapping, packing, tissue, writing, art- 


ists’ paper, greeting cards, newsprint, 
but excluding boxes, cartons, liquid con- 
tainers and other articles manufactured 
from paper and cardboard. 

Darwen & Pearce Ltd., 11-12 Finsburg 
Square, London EC 2. Paper importer 
seeks direct purchase and/or agency, 
WTD 6/15/61. 

All kinds of paper, including packing 
paper. D. & A. Magnus, Ltd., 37 Shelton 
St., London WC 2. Manufacturers of 
stationery. WTD 6/20/61. 

Machine coated, cast coated, or process 
coated papers. Insulating paper and 
cond r ti John Pollack & Son, 
Ltd., 29 Queen St., London EC 4. Paper 
merchant seeks direct purchase and/or 





agency. WTD 6/26/61. 
Paper bags, wax papers, and food 
wrappers. Smith Bros. (Whitehaven), 


Ltd., North Shore Works, Whitehaven, 
Cumberland. Paper bag manufacturer. 
WTD 6/20/61. 


275 Textbooks 
Indonesia 


University textbooks. Intrabook, P. T. 
Toko Buku & Kantor Perdagangan, Me- 
garia Flat, Djalan Diponegoro, Djakarta. 
Importer seeks direct purchase and/or 
agency. WTD 12/2/60. 


281 Industrial Chemicals 
United Arab Republic 

Wants red lead, butyl acetate, cuma- 
rone, and many other paint and pigment 
raw materials in large quantities. Mr. 
Moustafa Saleh, Director of Purchasing, 
Paints and Chemicals Industries Com- 
pany, SAE, 9 Soliman Pasha St., Cairo. 
WTD 3/21/60. 


283 Pharmaceuticals 
Kenya 

Pharmaceuticals; surgical goods, cos- 
metics, and patent medicines. Universal 
Pharmacy, Ltd., P.O. Box 102, Nairobi. 
Importing distributor seeks direct pur- 
chase and/or agency. WTD 6/16/61. 
Southern Rhodesia 

Wants 5 million Mepacrine tablets of 
0.1 grams and Mepacrine tablets of 0.12 


grams. Central African Pharmaceuticals, 
Ltd., P.O. Box 2279, Salisbury. Distrib- 


utor. WTD 4/19/61. 
284 Soap 
Italy 


Soap making materials. C.A.M.P.1.S.— 
Consorzio Approvvigionamenti Materie 
Prime Industrie Saponiere, c/o Camera 
di Commercio, 6 Piazza Pretoria, Palermo, 
Sicily. Manufacturers association. WTD 
6/7/61. 


331 Rolling, Finishing Mills 
United Arab Repubic 


Prime coke tinplate sheets, 300 metric 
tons, size 20 x 28 in. Agences Generales 


(See Opportunities, page 30) 
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FOREIGN CONTRACT 


AWARDS 





Several contracts involving construc- 
tion work and supply of equipment, ma- 
terials and services have been awarded 
by foreign governments. Other firms 
may be called upon to furnish additional 
assistance or services. 


Brazil: The Argentine corporation, 
SAILAV, Buenos Aires, submitted the 
winning bid of $63 million for proposed 
construction of the Rio-Niteroi tunnel. 
The project calls for two parallel con- 
crete tubes. Each tube will have a di- 
ameter of 10 meters, with two 3.5-meter 
lanes for automotive transport. 

England: Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, 
& Barbour, Ltd., Wellington Foundry, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, textile and rope ma- 
chinery manufacturers, have received an 
order for a complete jute plant from 
Yugoslavia. Machinery is for produc- 
tion of sacking, carpets, and linoleum 
backing. Contract is for £250,000 (£1= 
US$2.80). 

Spain: Empresa Nacional Calvo So- 
telo, General Pardenas 55, Madrid, will 
construct the Malaga-Puertollano pipe- 
line. Extending 258 kilometers, the pipe- 
line will have a diameter of 350 milli- 
meters, and will be capable of moving 
2.5 million metric tons of oil annually. 

Construction will begin in early 1962 
and end late the same year. Compli- 
mentary projects include a_ reception 
port at Malaga with a draft sufficient 
for tankers of 40,000 metric tons, two 
pumping stations, and a petrochemical 
plant in Puertollano. The projects are 
estimated at $10 million. 


Uruguay: The Ministry of Public 
Works has selected three American con- 
sulting engineering firms and one Ar- 





Argentina Invites Tenders 
For Supply of Oil Tankers 


Bids for supply of two oil tankers and 
construction of two oil tankers are in- 
vited by the Argentine Government Oil 
Fields Administration (Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales). 

Tender No. 844/61 calls for supply of 
two tankers of approximately 10,000 
metric tons deadweight each. Tender 
No. 846/61 covers construction of two 
10,000 metric ton tankers. 

Tender documents may be obtained 
from Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales, 
Avda. Roque Saenz Pena 777, Buenos 
Aires, or Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales Argentos, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., for $6 a copy. 

Bids are to be presented to either of 
the above addresses by September 26. 
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gentinian firm to do the engineering 
studies on some of the projects included 
in the Government’s Economic Develop- 
ment Law. 

The three American firms selected 
are: AMCO Engineers for technical 
studies on construction and improvement 
of Route 5 from Montevideo to Rivera 
and the seacoast highway from Monte- 
video to Chuy. Harza Engineering Co., 
400 West Madison, Chicago, IIl., for an 
economic study of an isolated agricul- 
tural area in Department of Tacuarembo. 

Thomas B. Bourne Associates, Inc., 
DuPont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C., 
for studies and engineering supervision 
for improvement of the Montevideo 
(Carrasco) airport. The Argentine 
firm, Italeonsult, is to make preliminary 
studies of land reclamation in the Rocha 
swamp. 





Syria Needs Delivery 
Of Chemical Fertilizer 


Delivery of 90,000 metric tons of 
chemical fertilizer are needed for the 
1961-1962 season in the Syrian Region, 
United Arab Republic. 

Tender includes supply of 45,000 metric 
tons of ammonium sulfate, 15,000 metric 
tons of potassium sulfate and 30,000 
metric tons of superphosphate. 

Fertilizer may be packed in jute or spe- 
cial paper bags imprinted with the name 
of the Agricultural Bank as well as that 
of the exporter; the kind of fertilizer, its 
chemical specifications, and gross and net 
weights. Shipment should begin in Sep- 
tember. 

Bids f.o.b. and c.i.f. Latakia should be 
submitted as soon as possible to the Di- 
rector General, Syrian Region Agricul- 
tural Bank, Damascus, Syria, indicating 
shipping schedule and credit terms. The 
Bank desires credit facilities for not less 
than 3-4 years. 

An unofficial translation of the bid in- 
vitation is available from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





India To Buy Switchgear 


Chief Engineer, Punjab State Electric- 
ity Board, invites tenders until Septem- 
ber 26 for purchase of equipment and 
erection and commissioning of switchgear 
for a 132-kilovolt substation at Phag- 
wara in the Punjab State. 

Specification No. 689 is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Venezuela’s rising cigarette production 
reached 6.8 billion pieces last year—53 
percent more than in 1959, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. If information on 
a particular firm is not on file in 
Washington, it will be requested 
from U.S. representatives abroad. 
To minimize delay, businessmen 
may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Depart- 
ment of State will bill them direct. 











Ceylon Plans To Import 
Modern Bottling Plant 


Supply and installation of a bottling 
plant at Hingurana Distillery is wanted 
by the Government of Ceylon. 

Plant needs comprise washing, filling, 
capping, labeling, and other standard 
equipment required for a complete mod- 
ern bottling plant capable of an output 
of approximately 1,500 bottles an hour. 
Quart and pint bottles will be used. 

Payment will be made on 85 percent 
of the c.if. value of each consignment 
of machinery and equipment; up to 95 
percent when plant is taken over; and 
the remainder at the end of 1 year if no 
defects are found in plant and equipment. 

Bids should reach the Chairman, Ten- 
der Board, Gal Oya Development Board, 
P.O. Box 524, Colombo 7, not later than 
10:30 a.m., July 19. 

Copies of the tender documents are 
available on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Opportunities .. . 


(Continued from page 28) 


D’Orient, P.O. Box 575, Yousif Azemeh 
Sq., Damascus, Syria. Importing dis- 


tributors. WTD 6/3/61. 
343 Hand Tools, Hardware 
Israel 


Soldering tools, hobby and educational 
toys and switehes, micro and other types. 
L. Ben David & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 2566, 
Tel-Aviv. Manufacturer’s representative. 
WTD 4/20/60. 

England 

Domestic hardware & fancy goods. 
Industrial Agencies, Ltd., 26 High St., 
Haslemere, Surrey. Importing distrib- 
utor. WTD 7/18/60. 


354 Machine Tools 
England 

Chucks: tap, drill, kegless, and lathe 
head stock. Fry’s (London), Ltd., Fara- 


day Rd., Manor Royal, Crawley, Sussex. 
Manufacturer. WTD 6/20/61. 


355 Special Industrial Machinery 
India 


Waxing and laminating machine. The 
Standard Type Foundry, 14/2 Old China 
Bazar St., P.O. Box 2652, Calcutta. Im- 
porter and manufacturer of printing 
types. WTD 3/15/60. 

Spain 

Machinery, and technical data for es- 
tablishment of a factory for manufacture 
of different products from lumber waste. 
Tona Y. Leguineche, S.L., P.O. Box 8, 
Guernica, Vizcaya. Sawmill operator. 
WTD 6/20/61. 


362 Electric Industrial Apparatus 


Netherlands 


Electronic instruments and compo- 
nents which can be sold for use in local 
industries. Uni-Office N.V., 23-27 Bo- 
tersloot, P.O. Box 1122, Rotterdam. 
Direct purchase and agency. WTD 
2/25/60. 


363 Electric Appliances, Equipment 


Burma 


Air conditioners, refrigerators, motors, 
pumps, dynamos and household appli- 
ances. Y. M. Jeewa & Co., 261 Mogul 
St., Rangoon. Importer seeks direct pur- 
chase and/or agency. WTD 6/12/61. 


Malta 
Solar water heater for heating domestic 


hot water. Bailey (Malta), Ltd., The 
Docks, Malta G.C. WTD 4/25/61. 
Norway 


Electric stirrers for laboratories. Ner- 
liens Kemisk-Tekniske Aktieselskap, 32 
Tollbugaten, Oslo. Importing distributor 
seeks direct purchase and/or agency. 
WTD 5/2/61. 
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364 Fuses 
Norway 


Fuses for protection of rectifiers, espe- 
cially silicon. British Import A/s, 35 
Majorstuveien, Oslo. Importing distrib- 
utor seeks direct purchase and/or agency. 
WTD 4/25/61. 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories, 
Devices 


France 


Transistors and other electronic compo- 
nents. Etablissements Lagier, 2 Place 
General Ferrie, Marseille 8eme. WTD 
6/13/61. 


Electrical and electronic components. 
Ste. Alba, 15 rue de Chabrol, Paris 10. 
WTD 2/25/59. 


Japan 

Miniature crystal units which will be 
utilized for receivers and transmitters 
equipped with portable transceivers. 
Ohashi Co., Ltd., Central P.O. Box 6681, 
Osaka. Importing distributor. WTD 
11/29/57. 





LEADS FOR AGENCIES 








Exclusive distributorships 
wanted only if specified. 


203 Foodstuffs 
Germany 

Canned and frozen food. Georg Rei- 
chart & Co., G.m.b.H., 155 Oederweg, 
Frankfurt/Main. Importing distributor. 
WTD 6/9/61. 

Dried peas, beans, and lentils. Bruno 
A. Wahlmann, Duererstr. 11, Hamburg 
—Grossflottbeck. Manufacturers’ agent. 
WTD 6/8/61. 

Sweden 

Novelties in canned and ready-packed 
foodstuffs. T. Winberg A-B, Goteborg 
C, Kungsportsavenyen 27. Manufactur- 
ers’ agent. WTD 8/8/57. 


204 Starch 
England 


Starch products for food and paper 
trades. H. Helias & Co., Botolph House, 
10 Eastcheap, London EC 38. Importing 
distributor. WTD 5/16/61. 


209 Food Preparations 


Pakistan 


Tallow and oils, including soybean oil 
and cottonseed oil. Pamars Syndicate 
(Sales Agent), P.O. Box 169, 79 Mitford 
Rd., Dacca 1, East Pakistan. WTD 
8/16/60. 


221 Textiles 


Burma 
Textiles of all sorts. Lower Chindwin 


Development Co., No. 29, 29th St., Ran- 
goon. Exporters. WTD 2/7/61. 


England 


Textile piece goods. Excel Co. (Over- 
seas), Ltd., Suffield House, 79 Davies St., 
London W. 1. Importer seeks sole agency. 
WTD 6/15/61. 


249 Woodenware 
Germany 


Wooden tackle blocks for sailing 
yachts. Carl Emil Herrmann Nachf, Pal- 
maille 28 Hamburg-Altona. Manufac- 
turers’ agent. WTD 6/16/61. 


262 Paper Goods 


England 


Kraft linen, kraft products, newsprint 
and paper generally. London Boxboard 
Co., Ltd., 1-9 Ludgate Hill, London EC 4. 


Paper and board mill agents. WTD 
6/15/61. 
Paper and board products. Victor 


Tandberg & Co., Ltd., 154-156 Fenchurch 
St., London EC 3. Paperboard mer- 
chants. WTD 6/20/61. 


282 Polyester Resins 
England 

Polyester resins suitable for use as a 
bonding adhesive for concrete surfaces. 
Chemical Building Products, Ltd., War- 
ple Works, Cleveland Rd., Hemel Hemp- 


stead, Herts. Manufacturers. WTD 
6/20/61. 


326 Insulators 


Pakistan 


LT and HT insulators and insulator 
accessories. Imperial Electric Co., 7 
Shahdin Bldg., The Mall, (P.O. Box 389), 
Lahore. Manufacturers’ agent. 


329 Insulating Materials 


Netherlands 


Insulating materials for metals. De 
Harder’s Patent, 10 Admiraliteitskade, 
P.O. Box 437, Rotterdam. Manufacturer. 
WTD 4/21/61. 


331 Iron, Steel 


Pakistan 


Iron and steel materials including 
billets, pig iron, nail wire, galvanized iron 
sheets, mild steel plates and sheets. Pa- 
mars Syndicate (see 209). 


339 Anchors 
Netherlands 

Anchors and capstans. 
Patent (see 329). 
344 Structural Metal Products 
Chile 

Metal bins for grain storage, to be 
equipped with airing systems and tem- 
perature controls. J. R. Arbat, Rodolfo 


Arbat G. (engineering firm), Santiago. 
WTD 5/17/61. 


De Harder’s 
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Netherlands 
De 


Seuttles, portholes, ventilators. 
Harder’s Patent (see 329). 
351 Engines, Turbines 
Pakistan 

Marine diesel engines for sole distrib- 
utor. Transocean Asia, Khulna House, 
Shantinagar, P.O. Box 13-Ramna, Dacca, 


East Pakistan. Manufacturers’ agent. 
WTD 11/28/60. 


352 Lawn Mowers 


France 

Lawn mowers, manual and motored. 
Ets. Doyer, 207 Voltaire, Paris. WTD 
7/17/57. 
353 Construction, Materials Handling 

Machinery 

Pakistan 

Construction machinery including earth 
moving, lifting, and hauling equipment. 
Transocean Asia (see 351). 
Netherlands 


Cranes and fork lift trucks; electrical 
winches and windlasses, rack and pinion 


jacks, and all kinds of winches. De 
Harder’s Patent (see 329). 
355 Special Industrial Machinery 
France 

Electronically controlled linotypes. 


Brockliss-Simplex, 6 rue Guillaume Tell, 
Paris 17. WTD 10/15/60. 


United Arab Republic 


Sea water distillation units for the 
making of potable water. Technico Com- 
mercial Office, 19 Adly Pasha St., Cairo, 
Egypt. Manufacturers’ agent. WTD 
6/23/61. 


361 Cireuit Breakers, Transformers 


Pakistan 
Air and oil circuit breakers; LT, HT 
switchgear; power, distribution trans- 


formers. Imperial Electric Co. (see 326). 


362 Electronic Instruments, Components 
Norway 


All types for automation laboratories, 
and industry. M. C. Walter Rieck and 
Company, Industrihuset, Bergen. Import- 
ing distributor. WTD 6/1/61. 


363 Household Appliances 
Philippines 

Wants electric room heaters. Yrk Huat 
Electric Supply, 670 Gandara St., P.O. 
Box 1316, Manila. Distributor. WTD 
5/21/51. 
365 Radio, Television Sets 


Indonesia 


Needs tape recorders and prerecorded 
stereo tapes. Perusahaan Radio & Listrik 
Negara, 34-38 Djalan Modjopahit, Dja- 
WTD 2/23/61. 


karta. Manufacturer. 
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Greece Plans To Procure 
U.S. Barley 


Barley transported from U.S. 
ports to Greece, is needed by the 
Greek Government. 

Tender Prot. No. 177223/9905 
calls for procurement of 12,000 long 
tons of U.S. origin barley; delivery 
during last half of August. Pay- 
ment by irrevocable letter of credit 
against No. 26-49 FAS P.A. for 
barley under P.L. 480. 

Tender Prot. No. 177224/9906 
covers transportation of 12,000 long 
tons of barley from the United States 
to Greece; 50 percent on U.S. flag 
vessels and 50 percent on vessels of 
other flags. 

Bids should be submitted to the 
Ministry of Commerce, State Pur- 
chase Directorate, 16 Agiou Con- 
stantinou St., Athens, by noon, July 
19. 

Each tender, including terms and 
specifications, may be borrowed from 
the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPAPPPIPALPAYS 
366 Communication Equipment 


Netherlands 
Radar. De Harder’s Patent (see 329). 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories 
Indonesia 

Assembly parts for radios, tape record- 
ers, phonographs, etc., including parts 
for subassemblies. Perusahaan Radio & 
Listrik Negara (see 365). 
369 Batteries 


Netherlands 
Marine batteries. 

(see 329). 

372 Propellers 

Netherlands 


Propellers. 
329). 


De Harder’s Patent 


De Harder’s Patent (see 


381 Nautical Instruments, Control 
Equipment 


Australia 


Industrial and scientific process control 
equipment, recording, indicating, and 
controlling devices. De Havilland Air- 
craft Pty., Ltd., General Engineering 
Division, P.O. Box 78, Lidcombe, Sydney. 
Engineering agency. WTD 12/8/59. 


Netherlands 


Autonavigation instruments, such as 
gyrocompasses and accessories, autopilot 
steering stands, and magnetic compass 
systems. 

Nautical instruments, such as com- 
passes, logs, sounding equipment, sex- 
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tants, magnets, meters, chronometers, 
pressure gauges, navigation horns, wa- 


terproof telephones, and lanterns. De 
Harder’s Patent (see 329). 
38 Lifebelts 
Netherlands 
Lifebuoys and lifebelts. De Harder’s 


Patent (see 329). 


395 Fountain Pens 


Pakistan 
Fountain pens. Transocean Asia (see 
351). 
504 Groceries, Related Products 
Jordan 


Wants full line of grocery and food 
items. Constandi M. Bajjali, P.O. Box 
396, Amman. Wholesaler. WTD 2/4/59. 


862 Engineering Associations 
Australia 


Seeks information on engineering prod- 
ucts of various types that are being 
developed and marketed in the U.S., so 
that possible manufacture or marketing 
arrangements could be made between 
members of this group of companies and 
the leading companies in the U.S. 

Australian National Industries, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 105, Lidcombe, N.S.W. WTD 
2/9/61. 





FOREIGN VISITORS 








Argentina 


Eduardo Pini, representing Pini Her- 
manos y Cia., Ltda., and Luis Saenz 
Pena 1074, Buenos Aires, interested in 
visiting whisky distilleries and alcoholic 
beverage plants. 

Scheduled to arrive July 22 via New 
York for a i-month visit. Itinerary: 
New York. U.S. address: New Yorker 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


Australia 


Mr. H. D. Harding, representing State 
Dockyard, Newcastle, Box 431, P.O.; 
Newcastle, New South Wales, interested 
in purchase of floating dock, shipyard 
cranes, large horizontal boring machines. 

Was scheduled to arrive July 9 via 
San Francisco for a 1-month visit. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Portland, Fond 
du Lac, Milwaukee, New York, Newport 
News. U.S. address: Dr. Denning, New 
South Wales Government, Suite 1301, 
680 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Bolivia 

Eric Skibelski, representing Chamber 
of Commerce, Santa Cruz, interested in 
sugar mill machinery, sugar processing 
chemicals, agricultural equipment. 
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Scheduled to arrive in time for the 
Chicago International Trade Fair, July 
25-August 10, via New York for a visit 
of 15-20 days. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, other cities east of Mississippi 
including sugar operations in New Or- 
leans, and Washington and Miami. 


Brazil 


Roy de Barros Chalmeno, representing 
D. F. Vasconcellos S.A.—Optica e Meca- 
nica de Alta Pnecisao, Avenida Indian- 
opolis 1706, Sao Paulo, interested in 
contacting U.S. firms on buyers syndi- 
cate who would be interested in import- 
ing optical goods and instruments. 

Was scheduled to arrive June 15, 1961 
via New York for a visit of 45-50 days. 
Itinerary: New York and Washington. 
No U.S. address given. 


British Guiana 


Mr. Kishori Lall, representing Lall’s 
Camp St. Bazaar, 230 Camp St., George- 
town, interested in textiles, shirts, hand- 
bags, shoes, etc. 

Was scheduled to arrive late in June 
or early in July for a visit of 6 weeks. 
Itinerary: Miami and New York. U.S. 
address: c/o B. Lebow Footwear Co., 
388 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


India 


P. Prashad, representing Bird & Co. 
(Pvt.), Ltd., Chartered Bank Bldgs., P.O. 
Box 46, Calcutta 1, interested in mining 
machinery manufacture. 

Scheduled to arrive July 10 via New 
York for a visit of 3 weeks. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Salt Lake City, Kansas 
City and San Francisco. U.S. address 
c/o American Express Co., 622 14th St., 
NW., Washington D.C. 

Mr. Radha Krishaw Sehgal, repre- 
senting R. K. Sehgal & Co., Bhadohi, 
Varawasi, Uttar Pradesh, interested in 
exporting Indian woolen carpets. 

Was scheduled to arrive the Ist week 
of July 1961 via New York for a visit 
of 4-5 weeks. Itinerary: New York; 
Chicago; Appleton, Wis.; San Francisco. 





Short Bid Deadlines 


Notice of opportunities to bid 
are published as soon as possible 
after they are received; the dead- 
lines, however, frequently are 
short. U.S. firms desiring to com- 
pete on short deadline bids may 
wish to cable the contracting of- 
fice and request an extension. 

Information on bids, even 
though the bidding periods are 
short, has proved useful to many 
U.S. firms interested in subcon- 
tracts or in planning future sales 
development. 
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U.S. address c/o Yowan and Sons, Inc., 
Zuelke Bldg., Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. Lalit Kumar Jain, representing 
Siddho Mal & Sons, Chawri Bazar, Delhi 
6, interested in importing oxygen 
and acetylene generating plants and 
cylinders and in contacting U.S. firms 
interested in collaborating with his firm 
for the establishment of paper, paper 
converting, and packaging units. 

Scheduled to arrive 3d week of August 
via New York or Washington for a visit 
of 2-3 weeks. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Portland, San Francisco, 
and other cities depending on contacts 
available. U.S. address: c/o Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc., Airlines Bldg., 
80 East 42d St., New York, N.Y. 

Umed Rai Worah, representing K. 
Worah & Co. (Pvt.), Ltd., 185 Canning 
St., Calcutta 1, interested in visiting 
factories manufacturing coal mining 
equipment and observing U.S. coal min- 
ing operations. 

Was scheduled to arrive between July 
2 and 4 via New York for a 2-week visit 
in Washington. Itinerary: Not definite 
but expects to visit Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and coal regions in Pennsylvania. U.S. 
address, c/o Indian Embassy, 2107 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C. 


New Zealand 


Arthur G. Brown, representing Indus- 
trial Chemicals (W.Z.0.), Ltd., Carbine 
Rd., Panmure, Auckland, interested in 
manufacturing rights for industrial de- 
tergents, polishes, epoxy based adhesives, 
household lines such as toilet articles. 

Scheduled to arrive August 16 via San 
Francisco for a 40-day visit. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. U.S. address: 
c/o Chesebrough-Ponds, 485 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Pakistan 


Sultan Mowjee, representing Sultan 
Mowzee Steel Industries, Surma Valley 
Engineering Works, Dost Bldgs., Chitta- 
gong, East Pakistan, interested in the 
import of iron and steel materials, timber, 
cement, builders hardware, creosote, oil 
for timber treatment, heavy machinery 
for steel mills, and machine tools. 

Scheduled to arrive late in July via 
New York for a visit of 4 months. Itin- 
erary: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Fransicso. 
U.S. address: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Al-Haj Md. Kermat Ali, representing 
Al-Haj Md. Kermat & Co., Ltd., Tamak- 
patti, Narayanganj, East Pakistan, in- 
terested in contacting raw jute importers, 
agents, manufacturers, and mill owners. 

Scheduled to arrive the 3d week of 
July via New York for a visit of 3 weeks. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Mo. U.S. address: 


c/o Pakistan Embassy, 2315 Massachu- 
setts Ave., NW., Washington, D.C. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Samuel Rahamin Levy, representing 
Forbes Carter & Company (Pvt.), Ltd., 
Mercury House, Gordon Ave., Salisbury, 
interested in textiles, foodstuffs, and 
eanned foods; seeks agency agreements. 

Was scheduled to arrive July 5 via 
New York for a visit of 60 days. Itin- 
erary: New York, Memphis, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle. U.S. address: c/o Goode 
Durrant & Murray, 11 West 42d St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 





NEW TRADE LISTS. 








The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the following new trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. Telephone WO. 7-4130 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

ost of these lists are prefaced by a 
brief review of basic trade and industry 
data collected in making the compila- 
tions. All are dated 1961. 


Air Conditioning and _ Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Thailand, July. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Para- 
guay, July. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Indonesia, July. 

Electronic Equipment, Electron Tubes, 
and Other Electronic Components and 
Accessories Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Austria, July. 

Farm Machinery and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Italy, July. 

Farm Machinery and Equipment Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers 
—Uruguay, July. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and West 
Berlin, July. 

Machinery and Equipment, Except Elec- 
trical, Importers and Dealers—Iraq, 
July. 

Non-Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers 
—France, June. 

Non-Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers 
—Jamaica, July. 

Photographic Supplies Dealers 
Photographers—Norway, July. 


and 





United States frozen strawberries im- 
ports from Mexico between June 1 and 
June 15 totaled 1.4 million pounds, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. In 
the same period Canada imported 0.3 
million pounds. These purchases bring 
total imports from Mexico this year to 
27.8 million pounds for the United States 
and 3 million for Canada. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Chemical Additive License 
Sought by German Firm 


A license to manufacture chemical 
additives used in the housing and lumber 
processing industries is sought by the 
West German firm, AIDA-Bauten- 
schutzfabrik G.m.b.H., of Loeningen 
i/Oldenburg. 

AIDA is primarily interested in manu- 
facturing, under an exclusive licensing 
arrangement for sale throughout West 
Germany, of fire and heat resistant 
paints and coatings. 

The license should include the rights 
to manufacture additives which form a 
foam layer on wood surfaces as soon as 
they are exposed to fire. The additives 
also must have a strong adhesive prop- 
erty and be washable. 

Long periods of storing must not de- 
stroy their chemical structure or nega- 
tively influence their quality. The addi- 
tives must be sprayable on oil-impreg- 
nated wood surfaces. 

In addition, the German firm is inter- 
ested in U.S. manufacturing licenses for 
caulking and sealing compounds and/or 
additives which improve the quality of 
cements. 

According to the firm, market poten- 
tialities for U.S. additives are very good 
in West Germany. 

The AIDA company, established in 
1958, operates a modernly equipped plant 
manufacturing chemical additives used to 
improve the quality of concrete and other 
cement. According to the firm, these 
additives are made usually with an oil 
base and cause faster setting, protect 
against frost, waterproof the cement, 
and improve its sealing or insulating 
qualities. 

The firm says it has idle production 
capacity available for including new 
items and there is ample space in exist- 
ing buildings to install additional ma- 
chinery, as well as enough ground to 
erect new workshops. 

Capital is available for expanded activi- 
ties, and sufficient labor is available in 
the Loeningen district. 

AIDA shares offices and office staff 
with a parent company which handles 
chemical materials such as paints and 
varnishes, wood protecting additives, 
oils, and fats, for the building and wood 
processing industries. The parent firm 
also acts as the distributor for AIDA 
products. Both firms reportedly have 
expanded steadily since establishment. 





U.S. corn exports from July 1960 
through April 1961 reached 5.9 million 
metric tons—an amount equal to last 
year’s total fiscal year trade, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 


July 17, 1961 


Indian Concerns Propose Production 
Of Glass, Acetate Rayon, Steel Wire 


Dank) venture agreements to establish and operate varied new indus- 


trial projects are proposed by three firms in India. 


Investments, 


in the form of equity capital, machinery and equipment, and technical 
know-how are sought by these companies. 

The Indian organizations are interested in initiating new industrial 
plants to manufacture annealed and galvanized steel wire; cellulose 
acetate rayon, flakes, and molding powder; and plate glass and hollow 


building glass. 

Address correspondence directly to the 
firms at the addresses given. Supple- 
mental details on two of the projects, 
indicated by a symbol (*) are available 
on loan from the the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


@ U.S. participation, in the form of 
equipment and technical know-how, is 
sought by G. D. Kothari, 15 India Ex- 
change Place, Calcutta, to establish and 
operate a plant in India to manufacture 
plate glass and hollow building glass. Mr. 
Kothari, on behalf of himself and his 
group of companies, states that a new 
company will be formed in Calcutta for 
the project. The U.S. investor is offered 
a joint venture proposal with up to 49- 
percent participation in the enterprise. 

The proposed plant will be capable of 
producing 25 long tons (1 long ton= 
2,240 pounds) of plate glass and hollow 
glass in an 8-hour working day. Hydera- 
bad, Andhra Pradesh, has been chosen as 
the site of the proposed plant because 
the principal raw material, quartz, is 
reportedly available there in quantity. 

A wide market exists in India for the 
products to be manufactured, according 
to Mr. Kothari. 


@ U.S. collaboration, in the form of 
capital investment, machinery, and tech- 
nical assistance, to set up a plant to 
manufacture cellulose acetate } rayon, 
flakes, and molding powder, is sought by 
Radhakrishna R. Ruia, an industrialist 
and director of Radhakrishna Ramnarian 
Pvt., Ltd., State Bank Bldg., Bank St., 
Bombay 1, India. 

The proposed plant is expected to have 
a combined daily output of 10 tons of 
acetate rayon, cellulose acetate flakes, 
and molding powder. The plant will be 
located in Maharashtra State where there 
are adequate power and water supplies, 
and transport facilities. The project will 
entail an investment of $10.5 million of 
which the foreign-exchange component, 
comprising chiefly machinery and equip- 
ment, will total about $8 million. In ex- 
change for technical know-how and/or 
machinery, the U.S. investor is offered 
equity participation in the enterprise. 
A full agreement, however, will be a 
matter for negotiation. 


Reportedly a good market exists for all these products. 





According to the firm, a good market 
exists for cellulose acetate rayon, flakes, 
and molding powder in India and nearby 
Asian countries. 

Principal raw materials for manufac- 
ture of these products are cotton linters 
and acetic acid. Supplies of cotton lin- 
ters are said to be abundantly available 
in the cotton-growing areas of Maha- 
rashtra and other parts of India. Acetic 
acid will be bought from an allied pro- 
duction concern.* 

@ U.S. collaboration, in the form of 
equipment and technical know-how, to 
manufacture annealed and galvanized 
steel wire of different gages is sought by 
Tejpauls Pvt., Ltd., 225/227 Argyle Rd., 
Carnac Bunder, Bombay 9, India, an es- 
tablished importer and dealer in iron and 
steel products and hardware. Govern- 
ment of India approval has been obtained 
for the project. 

The U.S. investor is offered a 50-per- 
cent share in the equity capital of the 


(See Concerns, page 35) 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPSPAFPFOPSPSPIPSIFAA 


French Firm Interested 
In Vacuum Sealed Cans 


Licensing rights for the manufac- 
ture in France of vacuum sealed 
tin cans for ground or instant coffee 
are sought by the Marseille firm of 
Comptoirs Dufay & Gigandet. 

The firm is particularly interested 
in obtaining new ideas for hermetic- 
ally sealed containers which can be 
opened by means other than with a 
key. 

The French firm, a long established 
importer of coffee, cocoa, oilseeds, and 
similar products, wants to expand 
and diversify its activities through 
the manufacture of containers for 
the instant and ground coffee which 
it processes. 

Write directly to Comptoirs Dufay 
& Gigandet, 17-19 Blvd. de Briancon, 
Marseille 3, France. 


PRPPPPPPPPPAPPSI NAFSA SIFSAAAFOA 
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Australian Engineering Companies 
Want To Manufacture New Products 


HREE firms in Australia wish to enter into licensing agreements, 
and/or other investment arrangements with U.S. firms to manufac- 
ture machinery, such as heavy engineering products and sewage-treat- 


ment plants, in Australia. 
is invited. 

@ Plant facilities for the manufacture, 
under a licensing and/or joint venture 
arrangement, of a U.S. line of machinery 
such as cranes, excavators, and colliery 
equipment, are offered by an Australian 
engineering and construction firm, Wol- 
longong Engineering Pty., Ltd., of Lower 
Keira St., Wollongong, New South Wales. 
Financial participation would be wel- 
comed. 

The Australian company indicates that 
it will consider any product in the heavy 
engineering field. The firm now acts as 
an engineering jobber to fabricate and 
build under contract to larger firms. 
Products include a 120-foot-span bridge, 
a heavy gage shearing line, locomotive 
smoke boxes, overhead cranes, precipita- 
tors, pressure vessels, dust collectors, 
storage bins, and conveyors. The firm 
reportedly possesses a substantial ma- 
chining division with large size turning 
capacity and can produce such items as 
grooved road drums, weighing 16 tons 
between centers. Facilities also include 
large lathes, boring mills, and upright 
slotters. 

The company’s factory is located on a 
3-acre industrial site, between Wollon- 


Capital, Know-How Asked 
For Cyprus Glass Industry 


U.S. capital investment and technical 
assistance for establishment and opera- 
tion of a glass industry in Cyprus are 
sought by Chr. S. Nicolaides, a Greek- 
Cypriot. Approximately $100,000 is re- 
quired. 

Mr. Nicolaides reportedly owns a 25- 
acre tract of land which will be made 
available for the proposed plant. The 
land is said to contain silica sand (SiO.), 
suitable for glass manufacture. 

An analysis of the sand reportedly re- 
veals the contents of silica sand (silver 


sand) (SiO.), 96.98%; aluminum oxide 
(ALO,), 0.48%; iron oxide (Fe.0,), 
0.13%; calcium oxide (CaO), 1.06%; 


magnesium oxide (MgO), 0.01%; and 
loss by heating, 1.07%. 

The Senior Mines Officer of the Cyprus 
Government offers the services of his 
Department if the U.S. investor wants 
a new analysis of the sand. 

Write directly to Chr. S. Nicolaides, 
Othonos Stathatou 15 Kato Patisia, 
Athens, Greece. 
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gong and Fort Kembla, in one of the 
major Australian industrial areas. The 
plant, which consists of 3 bays, employs 
between 80 and 100 workers. The entire 
capacity of the plant would be available 
for manufacturing under license as the 
firm has no long-term commitments. 


@ A licensing agreement with a U.S. 
manufacturer of packaged sewage-treat- 
ment plants is proposed by W. G. Utting 
& Co., Pty., Ltd., No. 2 Dorsey St., Milton, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

At present the Brisbane firm manu- 
factures industrial water-treatment plant 
machinery. According to Mr. W. G. 
Utting, small bacterial-sewage treatment 
plants could be extremely useful in Bris- 
bane. The city has a 375 square-mile 
area, a considerable portion of which is 
unsewered. This type of sewage-treat- 
ment unit reportedly could also be used 
in outer suburban areas. 


@ An agency or licensing agreement 
in the heavy engineering field is sought 
by Greendale Engineering & Cables Pty., 
Ltd., 43-51 Nelson St., Annandale, New 
South Wales, Australia. This company 
envisages acting as an agent initially 
but would consider any proposal for a 
licensing agreement either now.or later. 

The Australian firm is particularly 


interested in earthmoving, excavating, 
mining, material-handling, and auto- 
matic-weighing equipment; mechanical 


and electrical plants for steel mills; 
power generators; marine and harbor 
works; railway track equipment; oil- 
exploration and test drilling equipment; 
water-storage equipment; electronic ap- 
paratus and components; and mechanical 
equipment for cement manufacturing. 

Contemplating expanded and diversi- 
fied activities, this company was estab- 
lished in 1953 as an importer, wholesaler, 
and sales agent for electrical fittings, 
equipment and accessories, machinery, 
and belting. It claims to have wide ex- 
perience in handling foreign agencies in 
the electrical engineering field. A staff 
of 55, including 15 traveling salesmen, is 
employed. 





U.S. grass and legume seed exports 
from July 1960 through April 1961 were 
58,353,000 pounds—up 50 percent from 
the 38,848,000 shipped in the same period 
last year, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 


Singapore Firm Asks 
For U.S. Cigarettes 


A licensing arrangement to produce 
U.S. brand cigarettes in Singapore is 
proposed by the East Asia Tobacco Co., 
Ltd., a recently established cigarette 
manufacturer. 

The firm has a newly constructed and 
completed factory, covering an area of 
approximately 20,000 square feet. 

There is a good market for U.S. ciga- 
rettes in Singapore, according to the 
firm’s managing director, Gan Kiong 
Pang. 

Cigarette production in Singapore has 
been rising steadily in the past several 
years; production in 1960 amounted to 
3,364,800 Ibs, according to official statis- 
tics. 

At present no U.S. cigarettes are being 
produced in Singapore. 

Singapore reportedly levies a full rate 
of duty of M$10.50 (M1 = US$0.33) a 
pound on imported cigarettes from non- 
Commonwealth countries, and a prefer- 
ential rate of duty of M$10 a pound on 
cigarettes imported from Commonwealth 
countries. No excise duty is levied on 
domestically produced cigarettes. 

Write directly to Gan Kiong Pang, 
Managing Director, East Asia Tobacco 
Co., Ltd., 3 Little Rd., Singapore 19. 





investment in 





a BFC handbook 
for U. S. businessmen 


$1.75 


Published in 1956. Available from 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices, or from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Italian Inventor Offers 
Rights for Two Items 


An Italian inventor is offering patent 
rights for the production and sale in the 
United States, under a royalty arrange- 
ment, of two inventions. 

The first is described as masonry build- 
ing blocks, with a method for binding 
them together, which permit the con- 
struction of particularly high resistance 
sea and land dams; the second is emer- 
gency safety equipment (essentially a 
water-gate opened by hydrostatic pres- 
sure) for the automatic discharge of 
water from inland artificial basins (es- 
pecially hydroelectric basins). 

The inventor, Mascetti Elio fu Eu- 
genio, will also consider the outright 
sale of patent rights on both inventions. 
Mascetti, an engineer specializing in 
reinforced concrete construction, previ- 
ously operated his own construction firm. 
He has applied for a U.S. patent. 

A detailed statement from Mascetti, 
with a drawing showing his system for 
the construction of piers, dams, and 
breakwaters, is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Also write directly to Mascetti Elio fu 
Eugenio, 50 Via Cantore, Genoa/Sam- 
pierdarena, Italy. 


Aid Sought in U.A.R. 
For Sponge Fishing 


U.S. collaboration for sponge fishing 
in the Egyptian Mediterranean terri- 
torial waters is sought by the Giza 
Cotton & Trading Co., S.A.E., of Alex- 
andria, United Arab Republic. 

This company reportedly holds a 20- 
year concession from the U.A.R. Govern- 
ment to fish for sponge in Egyptian Med- 
iterranean territorial waters from Alex- 
andria to the Libyan frontier from May 
1 to October 31 annually. The firm 
wants to collaborate with a U.S. sponge 
fishing firm from Florida or the Gulf 
of Mexico area that might be willing to 
go there under a U.A.R. Government ap- 
proved contract; up to 14 fishing boats 
would go for the season beginning May 
1, 1962. 

The company was unable to continue 
with its concession for the 1959 and 1960 
seasons; however, sponges caught in the 
last two successful fishing seasons, 1957 
and 1958, by contract fisherman from 
Greece, totaled 26,000 kilograms and 
19,000 kilograms, valued at about $600,- 
000 and $450,000, respectively. 

Write directly to A. D. Marcarian, 
Director General, Giza Cotton & Trading 
Co., S.A.E., 39 rue Nebi Daniel, Alex- 
andria, United Arab Republic. 
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Metal-Finishing, Engineering Firms 
In England Seek, Offer Agreements 


7Tvo firms in England would like U.S. patents, processes, techniques, 
and capital participation, under licensing arrangements, to manufac- 
ture engineering products and products involving metal-finishing proc- 
esses in the United Kingdom, and to manufacture and sell certain British 


products in the United States. 

Address correspondence directly to 
these companies. Supplemental data or 
descriptive leafiets are also available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C.* 

@ The manufacture of a U.S. line of 
engineering products, in the United King- 
dom, is proposed by Huntley & Sparks, 
Ltd., James Estate, Western Rd., Mitch- 
am, Surrey, England. Capital partici- 
pation is desired in exchange for royalty 
payments on all products manufactured. 
The firm will also consider some other 
arrangement to satisfy the potential 
licensor. 

Contemplating an expansion of its ac- 
tivities, this precision engineering firm 
seeks association with a U.S. firm main- 
taining its own U.K. sales organization. 
Established in 1928, the firm recently 
moved to its Mitcham plant. It now 
manufactures acoustic tiles and other 
building materials, and phonograph disks. 
The machine shop is engaged in sub- 
contract work. Facilities reportedly in- 
clude modern, high-precision machinery 
such as single-spindle automatic turret 
lathes, capstan lathes, high precision 
center lathes, and milling machines. 
Facilities also include a tool room, in- 
spection department, and assembly shop. 

Huntley & Sparks; Ltd., are also in- 
terested in licensing a U.S. firm to 
produce and sell its metal, acoustic 
ceiling tiles incorporating their own, 
patented suspension system, in the United 
States.* 

@ U.S. patents, processes, and tech- 





Concerns... 
(Continued from page 33) 


enterprise, or, as an alternative, prefer- 
ence stock with a guaranteed return on 
investment. 

The proposed wire plant is expected 
to have an annual production capacity 
of 5,000 long tons. The firm states it has 
purchased 6 acres of land in the suburb 
of Bombay and a factory structure, 
30,000 square feet in area, is nearing 
completion. Electric power and water, 
as well as transport facilities are avail- 
able. Raw materials for manufacturing 
are expected to be made available by the 
Government from the new steel mills 
commissioned in the country. According 
to the firm, there is a large demand for 
all types of wire and wire products.* 





niques for the manufacture and sale in 
the United Kingdom, under a licensing 
arrangement, of products requiring 
metal-finishing processes, are sought by 
Myco Metal Processers, Ltd., 130 Flood- 
gate St., Birmingham 5, England. The 
firm offers royalty or profit-sharing pay- 
ments on all products manufactured. 

Established in 1957, the company now 
makes and supplies chemical finishing 
processes, plants, and equipment. It re- 
portedly maintains an engineering de- 
partment equipped to produce all types 
and sizes of tanks, vats, and boshes, 
together with a complete range of plant 
and equipment to operate its finishing 
processes, and general welded fabrica- 
tions in steel. Myco also produces a rust 
preventive, clear, noninflammable dipping 
solution. It reportedly employs an ex- 
perienced engineering and technical staff. 

The British firm would also consider 
offering in return its own formulas of 
industrial processes under a royalty or 
some other mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement.* 





Mineral Oil Plant Proposed 
By Firm in Syrian Region 


U.S. collaboration for establishment 
and operation of a plant in the Syrian 
Region, United Arab Republic, for the 
preparation and packing of mineral and 
industrial oils of all kinds is sought by 
the Al-Chabieh du Petrole Co. 

Technical assistance, necessary ma- 
chinery, and raw materials are sought. 
This newly established company has been 
granted a Ministry of Industry permit for 
the project. 

The proposed plant is epected to have 
an initial production capacity of 6,000 
metric tons annually, but will be capable 
of expansion if necessary. 

Write directly to Al-Chabieh du 
Petrole Co., Syrian Region, United Arab 
Republic. 





U.S. cotton linters imports, mostly felt- 
ing qualities, totaled 15,000 bales (500 
pounds gross) in April—7 percent above 
the 14,000 imported in March and equal 
to imports in April 1960, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Highway Construction, Rehabilitation 
Planned by Nicaraguan Government 


Jae Government of Nicaragua will construct nine sections of new 
highway totaling about 90 miles in length and rehabilitate roads and 


bridges which were damaged by floods in October 1960. 


In addition, 


general highway maintenance equipment of U.S. manufacture will be 


purchased. 


To assist in the financing of this project, the U.S. Government will 
provide $9.1 million in loans and credits. 


Eximbank, DLF Loans 


Two million dollars will be loaned by 
the Export-Import Bank for the procure- 
ment of road building and maintenance 
equipment in the United States. The 
Development Loan Fund has approved 
a loan of $4.3 million, and a further 
allocation of $2.8 million, which will be 
used to assist in financing local costs and 
some procurement in the United States. 

The DLF allocation consists of funds 
set aside for the future financing of about 
77 miles of road construction work; plans 
and cost estimates for this work are not 
complete. 

Road sections involved in these credits 
constitute about one-third of a projected 
5-year program for construction of an all- 
weather road net that will provide access 
to agricultural areas, link these areas, 
connect productive agricultural areas in 
western Nicaragua more directly to ports, 
and serve areas of heavy population. 

Work to be undertaken includes earth- 
work, sub-base, base course, installation 
of culverts and sub-drainage, construction 
of bridges, the application of a double 
bituminous surface on most of the roads, 
and right-of-way fencing. 

The Nicaraguan Highway Department, 
a division of the Ministry of Public 
Works, is doing the engineering and will 
perform the construction work in coop- 
eration with the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. The Bureau will also administer 
the procurement of equipment and mate- 
rials to be purchased within the United 
States. 


Better Communication 


Construction of these roads will link 
Nicaragua’s best agricultural areas, 
which now are isolated all or part of the 
year, to the main urban markets and to 
the principal seaport on the Pacific Coast. 

Many parts of these areas now are 
used only for subsistence farming, though 
they are capable of producing corn, rice, 
beans, sorghum, sesame, sugar cane, and 
coffee needed to support the fast growing 
population of Central America. 

Sections of the roads will connect with 
the Inter-American Highway and with 
the Nicaraguan National Road System. 
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One will cross a region soon to be irri- 
gated with waters from the Rio Tuma 
Project, now being built with the assist- 
ance of a $2.5 million DLF loan. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Nicaraguan Highway Depart- 
ment, Managua, Nicaragua. 





India To Hold Conference 
On Shipping, Shipbuilding 


A Shipping and Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence is planned in Bombay in December, 
under the joint auspices of three local 
institutions, the Institution of Marine 
Technologists, the Company of Master 
Mariners of India, and the Institute of 
Marine Engineers (Bombay Section). 

A committee of twelve members has 
been formed, with Rear Admiral T. B. 
Bose, chief surveyor with the Govern- 
ment of India, as its chairman; Captain 
P. Alexander, principal, Nautical and 
Engineering College, as its vice-chair- 
man; T. M. Sanghavi and Captain J. C. 
Anand as joint conveners; and Captain 
P. M. Sarma as treasurer. 

The Conference will last for 3 or 4 
days. On each day there will be two 
sessions of approximately 2 hours each. 
Each session will be devoted to one of 
the following principal subjects: 

Naval architecture, ship design, ship 
construction, and shipyard practice; ma- 
rine engineering, various forms of pro- 
pulsion, and main and auxiliary machin- 
ery; navigation, seamanship, cargo stow- 
age, cargo handling, and port operations; 
and marine insurance, shipping law, mer- 
chant shipping acts, ship economics, and 
fleet management. 

At least three or four papers should be 
accepted for discussion at each of the 
sessions, according to a report from the 
U.S. Consulate General in Bombay. 

Firms or organizations interested in 
participating in this conference may com- 
municate directly with T. M. Sanghavi, 
Convener, Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Conference (1961), c/o The Great East- 
ern Shipping Co., Ltd., Mercantile Bank 
Building, 60 Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bom- 
bay 1. 


Chile Plans To Construct 
Airport at Concepcion 


The Government of Chile plans to build 
a fully equipped airport at Concepcién 
to provide adequate air transportation 
facilities for that rapidly industrializing 
area. 

An alternate emergency airport will 
also be provided for the capital city of 
Santiago, which is 1,500 feet higher than 
the coastal plain city of Concepcién. 

Total cost of the project is an esti- 
mated $3.6 million. The Development 
Loan Fund has announced the signing of 
a $3.2 million loan to the Chilean Gov- 
ernment to help build the project. 

Of the total cost about $2.5 million will 
cover local costs for land, labor, and 
locally procured materials and equip- 
ment. 

The remaining $1.1 million foreign- 
exchange costs cover primarily communi- 
eation and navigation aids, engineering 
design and supervision, and imported 
materials for the terminal building and 
related facilities. 

Goods and services procured outside 
Chile with DLF funds will be procured 
in the United States. The Government 
of Chile will finance land acquisition costs 
estimated at $400,000. 

Both air passenger traffic and air cargo 
service are expected to increase five-fold 
during the next 10 years, provided ade- 
quate facilities can be provided. 

Concerning the emergency airport in 
Santiago, weather records show that 
when conditions are poor in the capital 
city they are usually good in Concepcion, 
and vice versa. 





Additional Air Service Seen 
Between U.S., West Indies 


Delegations representing The West 
Indies, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States recently met and an- 
nounced provisional agreement on addi- 
tional air services in the Caribbean, the 
Department of State has announced. 

Under the agreement the United States 
will operate two routes, New York- 
Jamaica and Atlanta-Jamaica. 

The United Kingdom will operate a 
route between Antigua and New York 
until The West Indies achieves its inde- 
pendence on May 31, 1962. This route 
will become a West Indies route at that 
time. 

The agreement is subject to confirma- 
tion by the governments concerned. It 
will run until October 1, 1962, and is 
subject to further extension by mutual 
agreement of The West Indies and the 
United States. 
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Pi TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
e e 
Cargo Tonnage Increases Ground-Breaking Operation Begun 
di Iti i 
On St. Lawrence Seaway On Indian Multipurpose Project 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Develo > ae P 
ailq | ment Corporation recently forme oat OMBAY.—Prime Minister Nehru recently inaugurated ground- 
sion | C&tgo tonnage for the June 1, 1960-May breaking operations at Navagam for the $195-million multipurpose 
Men $1, 1961 period was up 20.7 percent on project on the Narmada River. ; : ne Bi’ ; 
ing | the Montreal-Lake Ontario section and The first stage, due for completion in 1968, will include irrigation 
1.1 percent on the Welland Canal section of about 1 million acres in the Baroda and Broach districts of the 
will | over the tonnage of the preceding year. State of Gujarat. Generation of 375,000 kilowatts of power will be 
r of A. ones tht pt gg By a developed during the second stage; in this stage the height of the dam 
han ft ie highest sienthiy pelt since October will be raised from 175 to 300 feet above the ground level. 
sti. § 1959- Primarily for Irrigation 
aoa Downbound tonnages for both sections The first stage will be essentially an the second stage has not yet been as- 
> of reflect substantial increases, but these jrrigation project. A gravity dam will sessed, but estimates are that it would 
Sov. are partially offset by decreases in the pe constructed across the river near be possible to generate hydroelectric 
upbound cargo. Navagam, a village in Rajpipla of the Power at Navagam to the extent of 375,- 
will On the Montreal-Lake Ontario section, Broach district. The impounded water 000 kilowatts on a continuous basis or 
ona 2,255,765 tons of downbound cargo in will be diverted to irrigate parts of 625,000 kilowatts at 60 percent load 
uip- | May 1961 represents a 48.8 percent in- Baroda and Broach districts on the north- factor. , 
crease over the 1,515,696 tons recorded ern side of the river. The second stage, according to present 
ign- § for the same month a year ago. In Building operations to be started by estimates, may cost 500 million rupees 
uni- April and May 1961, a 68.1 percent in- April 1962. The dam will be 4,600 feet ($105 million). 
ring crease in downbound traffic over the long, and will consist of 3,020 feet of Since the Narmada flows through two 
rted corresponding 1960 period is noted— overflow section and 1,580 feet of non- ‘states, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat, the 
and 3,188,234 tons this year as compared to overflow section. Height of the overflow development projects possible at a num- 
1,896,207 tons last year. section will be 192 feet, that of the non-_ ber of places in its course will need the 
side The May 1961 upbound traffic of 997,- overflow section 235 feet. cooperation of both these states. 
ired 720 tons is a 15.4 percent decrease from Construction of the dam is expected to Several projects are being examined 
nent 1,179,247 tons for May 1960, and the take 5 years and that of the main and by the state governments in consultation 
osts 1,295,145 tons upbound reported for the subsidiary canals, with a total length of with the Central Water and Power Com- 
April-May period this year is 21.8 per- about 210 miles, another 2 years. How- mission of the Government of India in 
Argo cent less than the 1,657,052 tons in 1960. _ ever, it is hoped that partial water supply New Delhi. The Navagam project: of 
fold The same pattern exists in the Wel- will become available for irrigation by Gujarat is the first multi-purpose project 
ade- land Canal statistics. For May, an 8.7 1966. planned in the Narmada basin. 
percent increase in downbound cargo— The first stage will cost an estimated Only one project is believed to have 
t in § 3,144,617 tons in 1961 compared with 431 million rupees ($90,510,000). been fully investigated so far, in Madhya 
that 2,892,022 tons in 1960, and an upbound : Pradesh. This is the Tawa project for 
ital decrease of 17.6 percent from 1,198,239 Canal in Second Stage construction of a dam across the Tawa 
“ion, tons in 1960 to 987,702 tons in 1961. In the second stage the height of the river, a tributary to the Narmada, in 
In comparing the April through May dam will be raised to about 360 feet; the Hoshangabad district. = * 
period of 1961 with that of 1960, down- earthen flanks to the dam will also be A total of 600,000 acres could be irri- 
bound traffic increased by 17.6 percent built. gated and 20,000 kilowatts of power at 
from 4,350,272 tons to 4,680,264 tons, and Forty-five tainter gates, each 50 feet 60 percent load factor could be generated 
upbound traffic decreased 18.8 percent by 40 feet, will be installed to regulate under this project. : : 
from 1,703,826 tons in 1960 to 1,384,024 the flow of water. Other important projects said to be 
tons in 1961. A new high level canal will be con- under consideration of the Central Water 
Vest The decrease in upbound tonnage is structed to take the water as far north and Power Commission are the Punasa, 
| - attributed to a decline in the movement as Kandla port. The canal will cut across Barwaha, and Harinphal projects. The 
= of iron ore, while downbound traffic has most of the rivers in Gujarat, including Punasa project, to be built across the 
dai. been increased by heavy grain ship- the Sabarmati near Ahmedabad. Narmada at a place 60 miles northwest 
= ments. The additional irrigation potential of of Khandwa, will have the biggest water 
_ the reservoir in the Narmada basin. 
: A survey is also being made to deter- 
ates mine the potential of navigation from 
ork- Hoshangabad in Madhyn Pradesh to 
ivi Broach at the mouth of the river in 
te a U. S$. Business m witid erie ee Someone Gujarat, a distance of nearly 400 miles. 
= information . . . a list of recurring Practically all the electricity now 
nde- es ® . op ene generated in Gujarat is from thermal 
oute Participation in fairs and exhibitions . . . reports sources, and the Navagam project is the 
that TRADE FAIRS ABROAD from some U.S. firms that first hydroelectric project planned in the 
* 2 state. 
rma- have participated. Another hydroelectric project under 
_ It study is the Ukai project on the river 
d 7 Published in 1957. Sold by Department of Commerce 15 Tapi in the Surat district, which is esti- 
tua Offices mated to have a power potential of 
_ the ae ant No Ce eRe oF Seay cents 160,000 kilowatts at 60 percent load fac- 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. tor.—U.S. Consulate. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Consumers’ Fair Planned in Ghent; 
European Home To Be Featured 


NTWERP.—The European Home will be the theme of the 16th Inter- 


national Fair of Ghent, to be held September 9-24. 


The Fair man- 


agement reports that 85 percent of the exhibit space has been booked; 
complete booking is expected shortly. 

The Fair, basically one for consumers, will also feature the second 
Quinquennial (every 5 years) Timber Section, where timber, furniture, 


and woodworking machinery will be shown. 


A lecture series on the 


manipulation and technology of timber will be given daily during Fair 


hours. 

U.S. firms might advantageously ex- 
hibit kitehen and other electrical appli- 
anees, freezers, and plumbing fixtures, 
as well as smaller household items such 
as cooking utensils and _ electric 
openers. 

Special country and industry days are 
planned, including an American Day, 
a British Day, a European Day, a Fin- 
nish Economie Expansion Day, and an 
Agricultural-Horticultural Day. 

Attendance at this fair has averaged 
400,000 in the last 10 years. In 1959 it 
reached 459,000, and in 1960 the total was 
around §00,000—U.S. Consulate General. 

Copies of rules and regulations for 
participants, and an illustrated brochure 
of the fair, are available from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


can 





Exposition of Toys 
Scheduled in Israel 


TEL AVIV.—U.S. firms engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of toys have 
been invited to exhibit at Child’s World 
61, an exhibition of toys, dolls, and other 
playthings, to be held in Haifa, Israel, 
on September 25. 

Purpose of the show is to reflect the 
character of the world’s people through 
their toys and games, to provide op- 
portunity for a scientific survey of their 
practices and customs of play, and to 
demonstrate national character and atti- 
tudes toward education of each partici- 
pating country through toys on display. 

The exhibit area will comprise 2,000 
square meters, and will include a “Toys 
of All the World” wing formed by na- 
tional pavilions in sizes from 5 to 20 
square meters and over, and an Israeli 
pavilion, “The Little Israeli 1961.” 

General sections will include a display 
on the evolution of toys, a do-it-yourself 
wing showing tools and materials with 
demonstrations, a toy fair for manu- 
facturers, and commercial exhibits. 

Space reservations may be obtained 
from Child’s World ’61 Exhibition, Haifa, 
Israel.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Autumn Fair in Zee 
Scheduled in September 


ZAGREB.—The Zagreb International 
Autumn Trade Fair will be held Sep- 
tember 9-24. Twenty-two countries, in- 
cluding the United States, will partic- 
ipate. 

Since this is a general samples fair, 
all types of commodities ranging from 
consumer goods to industrial equipment 
will be represented. They are classified 
as follows: 

Machinebuilding, metal, shipbuilding, 
motor and motor vehicles, chemical, elec- 
trical-construction, glass and ceramics, 
non-metal industry, wood, building ma- 
terials, textile industry, and food. 

The 23 countries which plan to partici- 
pate are Austria, Italy, East Germany, 
West Germany, Switzerland, the United 
States, Holland, Belgium, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, India, Japan, Israel, 
Tunis, Morocco, Brazil, the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Pakistan, Cam- 
bodia, and for the first time, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. 

Special events at the Fair will include 
the tenth Leather and Footwear Week; 
a commercial exhibition of Yugoslav tour- 
ist trade; a fashion show; and a perma- 
nent international publications show. 

The United States, which has partici- 
pated in the Zagreb Fall Fair since 1955, 
will participate again this year through 
the Office of International Trade Fairs, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

A large part of the Zagreb Spring Fair, 
April 14-23, consisted of a display of 
consumer goods, including processed 
foods, furniture, textiles, ready-made 
clothing, and a fashion show. 

Other exhibits included medicine and 
medical technology, types of welding tech- 
niques, regulation, measuring, and auto- 
mation, publications and scientific books, 
and an exhibition of contemporary Yugo- 
slav painting and sculpture. 


Building Machine Market 
Predicted in W. Germany 


MUNICH.—The ninth BAUMA—Ger- 
man Building Machines Fair, will be held 
March 17-25, 1962. In recent years the 
show has changed from a dealer’s to a 
producer’s fair, and direct participation 
by U.S. firms should provide effective 
commercial results. 

Best results might be obtained, it has 
been suggested, by showing building 
equipment for the use of medium and 
small contracting firms who are being 
forced to mechanize because of the short- 
age of labor in West Germany and short 
building terms given in public contracts. 

Machines and tools capable of main- 
taining continual work reportedly would 
be of special interest. These machines 
should meet the increased demands for 
mobility and versatility in house con- 
struction, earth moving, and road work. 


1961 Show Successful 


The 1961 BAUMA was held March 
18-26 in an exhibition area of 180,000 
square meters, an increase of 80 percent 
over last year. It was generally rated 
very successful by both organizers and 
exhibitors. 

Over 84,000 people attended, 90 per- 
cent of whom were members of the build- 
ing industry. This was a 40 percent in- 
crease in attendance over 1960. An esti- 
mated 12 percent of the visitors came 
from foreign countries. 

Total sales of machines and tools at 
the BAUMA were said to have run as 


high as DM100 million, compared to 
DM70 million in 1960. (1 DM 
US$0.252). 


About 360 exhibitors were producers 
of building machines, and nearly 100 
were wholesalers, importers, or agents of 
German or foreign firms. Many of them 
displayed their entire product line, in- 
cluding construction machinery and ma- 
chinery for processing construction ma- 
terials, transport, and road construction 
equipment. 

About 50 percent of the exhibitors, 
especially in the field of transport equip- 
ment, showed new or modified technical 
developments designed to rationalize 
building activities. 

The machinery exhibit was _ supple- 
mented by displays of building materials, 
prefabricated parts, and model houses 
sponsored by 450 German and foreign 
building material firms at the nearby 
permanent Bavarian Building Models 
Show. 

Experts visiting the Fair commented 
on the technical sophistication of the 
tools and machines achieved through the 
improvement of standard types. Require- 


(See Building, page 42) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Water Purification Show Better Sales Promotion Job Needed 
To Sell U.S. Products in Germany 


Scheduled in Switzerland 


BASEL.—PRO AQUA, the second In- 
ternational Exhibition for Water Sup- 
ply, Waste Water Treatment, and Refuse 
Disposal will be held here September 30- 
October 7. 

U.S. manufacturers of equipment for 
conservation of water supply have been 
invited to exhibit at the show. Over 200 
firms from 10 countries plan to partici- 
pate. 

The necessity in many countries to pro- 
tect the waterways and lakes from pollu- 
tion and to solve the problem of indus- 
trial waste water is expected to attract 
a large number of visitors from public 
as well as industrial enterprises. 

Exhibit categories will include refuse 
utilization and consumer plant; waste 
water purification and water treatmen‘ 
plant; control of radioactivity; mechani- 
cal auxiliary equipment, waste water 
pumps; measuring and remote-control 
equipment; chemical-technical  acces- 
sories; construction of conduit systems; 
and erection of laboratories. 


Duty-Free Regulation 


Foreign exhibits, advertising matter, 
and publicity material can be entered into 
Switzerland duty-free through a Swiss 
customs exemption pass. If the goods are 
handled by established and well known 
local freight forwarders, no entrance de- 
posit has to be made. 

In cases where they are cleared by an 
individual not known to the local Swiss 
customs, a deposit covering the value of 
the goods entered has to be made; this 
will be reimbursed when they are re- 
turned to the country of origin. 

Samples and exhibits which are sold or 
otherwise disposed of at the end of the 
fair are subject to duty. 


International Congress Planned 

In conjunction with the exhibition, an 
international congress, with leading 
Swiss and foreign lecturers and experts, 
will be held; more than 500 are expected 
to attend. 

Topics discussed will include water pol- 
lution, with topical problems relating to 
industrial and domestic waste waters, 
and maintenance of the hygiene of water- 
ways.—U.S. Consulate. 

Information concerning admission of 
exhibitors and exhibits, registration and 
allotments of space, rental charges, and 
booth types and sizes is available from 
the Trade Development Division, Bureau 
+. Commerce, Washington 25, 





U.S. total red meat exports in March 
were 29 percent less than in March 
1960, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 


July 17, 1961 


DUESSELDORF.—U.S. companies, to 
promote the sale of their products on the 
West German market, céuld do the fol- 
lowing: 

Advertise more and put out a more 
aggressive sales effort. 

Put more emphasis on sales literature 
in the local language. 

Adjust production to local preference. 

These are some comments and sugges- 
tions offered to U.S. commercial officers 
at the Consulate General in Duesseldorf 
by West German businessmen who are 
agents of U.S. firms. The suggestions 
were offered at the trade information 
center, operated at both the Fall 1960 
and Spring 1961 Household Goods and 
Hardware Fairs in Cologne. 

The need for more advertising and ag- 
gressive sales effort was nearly unani- 
mous. The value of local-language sales 
literature was emphasized because, the 
agents suggested, many buyers take the 
material with them, study the product, 
and, often, place orders. 

Concerning the third suggestion one 
exhibitor told of a U.S. firm which put 
on the West German market a roller- 
type washing machine instead of the 
usual agitator type. Because of local 





Detailed report of U.S. Trade Mission 
to Germany appears on page 10 of this 
issue. 





preference for this type machine the 
firm had a substantial advantage over 
all other U.S. companies seeking to enter 
the German market. 

This particular firm, the exhibitor 
said, also had an excellent service organ- 
ization, well supplied with spare parts, 
and personnel able to make quick and 
effective repairs. 

Another comment concerned styling 
and packaging of the product. This was 
felt to be especially effective where com- 
petition is keen. 

Items listed by exhibitors as being in 
demand on the West German market are 
refrigerators (a demand for the larger 
units reported in the Federal Republic), 
washing machines, air-conditioners and 
equipment, upright freezers, small dish- 
washers and camping equipment, cutlery, 
soda fountain and dispensing units, and 
supermarket display cases for self-serv- 
icing. 

Also equipment for cafeterias (here 
the suggestion was made that basic 
equipment might be built in West Ger- 
many, but necessary parts and equip- 
ment could be imported from the United 


States), do-it-yourself equipment, elec- 
tric shoe shine equipment, electric hair 
dryers, power lawn mowers, oil stoves, 
lawn sweeping machines, and frozen 
foods of all kinds—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral. 

A complete report of the views of for- 
eign businessmen regarding promotion 
of U.S. exports is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Automation Fair in Norway 
Reported Highly Successful 


The third Automation Fair, Automa- 
tica, held in Oslo May 24-31, was reported 
highly successful by participants, man- 
agement, and visitors. 

Sponsored by the Norwegian Industrial 
Development Association, the Fair at- 
tracted widespread attention from Nor- 
wegian industrialists who were interested 
in streamlining the operation of their 
plants. 

Products shown at the Fair included 
a comprehensive display of instruments, 
apparatus, and equipment for measure- 
ment and control in the chemical and en- 
gineering industries, in addition to equip- 
ment for mechanization and automation 
of work operations. 

The exhibition area totaled 15,000 
square feet. Visitors, mainly Scandina- 
vian, numbered 5,000. 

About 8 percent of the products ex- 
hibited were Norwegian, 15 percent U.S., 
35 percent British, 30 percent German, 
and 10 percent Swedish. There was no 
direct foreign participation. 

Fifty Norwegian firms exhibited their 
own products in addition to those of 500 
foreign firms. Although U.S. products 
competed favorably with those of other 
countries, the limited number shown in- 
hibited sales. 

Sales figures are not available, but 
participants report they greatly exceeded 
expectations. Another automation fair 
is expected to be held in 2 years.—Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 





Cocoa production is being encouraged 
in the Ambanja region of the Malagasy 
Republic, and the development is promis- 
ing, according to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. At present, approximately 
1 million pounds are being produced an- 
nually. Only about 10 percent is grown 
by natives, but the addition of approx- 
imately 1,200 acres a year is planned. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Japan More Than Doubles Exports 
Of Portable Electrical Appliances 


APANESE exports of household portable electrical appliances con- 

tinued their steady climb in 1960 and were valued at $8,750,000, more 
than twice the 1956 level of $4,017,000. Without a single exception, 
each of the past 5 years has seen Japanese exports of household elec- 
trical appliances increase over the preceding year. 


The most phenomenal growth in Japan’s 
exports of portable household electrical 
appliances occurred in 1959 when exports 
were valued at $8,319,000, a jump of 42.8 
percent over the 1958 level of $5,824,000. 
Although this exceptional growth rate 
was not matched for the years 1959 and 
1960, the 1960 exports of this type from 
Japan advanced 5.1 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. 

This extraordinary growth in the ex- 
port of household portable electrical ap- 
pliances from Japan is accounted for 
primarily in 3 of the 9 Japanese export 
classifications for these appliances: fans, 
including ventilating fans; portable tools 
and appliances for domestic use, not else- 
where classified; and electrothermic ap- 
pliances for domestic use. The remaining 
6 classifications have also shown increases 
in the past 5 years but these increases 
are of lesser significance if taken sepa- 
rately. 


Fans of Major Importance 


By far the most significant category 
of portable electrical household appli- 
ance exports from Japan are fans, in- 
cluding ventilating fans. In 1960 these 
were valued at $5,451,000 or 62.3 percent 
of the total appliance exports. In the 
past 5 years shipments of fans from 
Japan have more than doubled in value, 
soaring from $3,659,000 in 1956 to the 
new 1960 high. Interestingly enough in 
1956, exports of fans represented 66.2 
percent of total exports of portable 
electrical appliances, proportionately less 
than in 1960. 

The largest increase in exports of fans 
took place in 1959, when they were valued 
at $4,631,000 compared with $3,837,000 
in 1958, an increase of 20.7 percent. This 
increase was nearly matched in 1960 
when exports were valued at $5,451,000, 
an increase of 17.7 percent over 1959. 


Growth in Other Categories 


Exports of portable tools and appli- 
ances for domestic use not elsewhere clas- 
sified were valued at $1,152,000 in 1960 
while, at the same time, exports of elec- 
trothermic appliances for domestic use 
were valued at $1,153,000. Each of these 
groupings accounted for a little more 
than 13 percent of Japan’s total portable 
electrical appliance exports in 1960. 

In addition, both categories have un- 
dergone considerable growth in the past 
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5 years. In the case of portable tools, 
exports in 1956 were valued at $677,000 
and had increased by 70.2 percent in 
1960. At the same time, the value of 
electrothermic appliance exports for do- 
mestic use tripled in the years 1956- 
1960—rising from $375,000 to $1,153,000 
in 1960. In this same period these appli- 
ances increased their relative share of 
the export market and accounted for 13.2 
percent of total portable electrical appli- 
ance exports in 1960. This was a signifi- 
cant gain from 1956 when these appli- 
ances accounted for 9.3 percent of total 
exports. 

Data for Japanese exports of portable 
electrical appliance exports by types for 
1956-1960 are available from Consumer 
Durable Goods Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Argentine Plant To Produce 
Special, Industrial Steels 


BUENOS AIRES.—A joint Argen- 
tine-West German enterprise, Acecor 
Witten Rheinstahl, has been formed and 
the company plans to erect a plant in 
Cordoba, Argentina, to manufacture 
special steels for the automotive, railway 
equipment, tractor, machine tool, and 
petroleum industries, according to an 
announcement. 

The undertaking reportedly entails an 
investment of 1,000 million pesos (82.50 
pesos=US$1). Of this amount, 650 mil- 
lion pesos are allocated for machinery 
to be imported from the Federal Republic 
of Germany, 250 million pesos, for local 
building costs, and 100 million pesos, for 
working capital. 

Construction of the plant is expected 
to begin about 3 months after the Argen- 
tine Government has authorized the sur- 
charge-free importation of machinery. 
After 5 years of operation, the plant will 
have an annual production capacity of 
40,000 metric tons of special steels, ac- 
cording to a spokesman of Acecor. A 
German firm will provide technical ad- 
ministration of the plant during the first 
10 years, while Argentine specialists are 
being trained.—U.S. Embassy. 


Japanese Electronics 
Output at $1.1 Billion 


Japanese electronics output totaled 
$1,166 million in 1960, compared with 
$932 million in 1959. 

In reaching this record level, the total 
value of production increased 25 percent 
over that of the previous year, the 
Electronics Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration reports in 
data obtained by the U.S. Embassy, 
Tokyo, from the Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry. Out- 
put in 1959, however, increased by 87 
percent over 1958. 


Consumer Products Important 


In 1960, production of consumer elec- 
tronic products accounted for 57 percent 
of the total. Production of television re- 
ceivers alone were valued at $394 million. 
This represented an increase of 18 per- 
cent over 1959, a decided drop from the 
118-percent rise between 1958 and 1959. 

The drop refiected a leveling-off in 
domestic demand—probably attributable 
to the increasing proportion of Japanese 
households with television receivers. Ac- 
cording to an official survey made in 
November 1960, about 32 percent of all 
Japanese households owned TV receivers; 
in the large cities the figure was 54 
percent. 

Other important products of Japan’s 
electronic industries were radio receivers 
with 3 or more transistors, $169 million; 
receiving tubes, $86 million; TV picture 
tubes, $70 million; and transistors, $54 
million. 





Argentine Tractor Plant 
To Make Diesel Motors 


BUENOS AIRES.—The Argentine 
Direccion Nacional de Fabricaciones e In- 
vestigaciones Aeronauticas (DINFIA), 
an industrial entity of the Ministry of 
Aeronautics, has sold its tractor-assembly 
plant in Cordoba to a privately owned 
Argentine company. The plant is to be 
used to manufacture diesel motors under 
license with the British firm, Perkins 
Engines, Ltd., of Peterborough. 

Initially, the firm will produce the 
Perkins diesel motor model No. 305. The 
company has invested about $2 million 
in new machinery. It will begin with a 
50-percent domestic content in its manu- 
factures and the first units are expected 
to come from the production line in early 
August. The manufacturing schedule 
calls for an output of 100 motors a day. 

DINFIA has announced that sale of 
the plant does not indicate that it will 
cease production of  tractors.—U.S. 
Embassy. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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.S. Imports of Toys, 
Dolls, Games Climb 


U.S. imports of toys, dolls, and games 
in the January-March period of 1961 
were valued at $7,619,163—an increase 
of 5.3 percent in value over the $7,230,774 
total for the comparable period of 1960. 

Of the 24 categories of imported toys, 
dolls, and games, the 4 categories repre- 
senting dolls and doll parts accounted 
for the major share of the 1961 increase. 
Imports of dolls and doll parts for the 
January-March period of 1961 were val- 
ued at about $1.6 million, a 38.1 percent 
increase over the $1.1 million figure for 
the comparable period of 1960. Imports 
from Japan increased 36.5 percent from 
$932,286 to $1,272,134. Imports from 
Hong Kong also showed a substantial 
165.5 percent value increase and totaled 
$182,464 in January-March 1961, com- 
pared to $68,735 for the same period 
1960. 

Stuffed toy animal imports were valued 
at $593,689 for the January-March 1961 
period, a decrease of 10.9 percent from 
the first-quarter, 1960 figure of $666,333. 

Japan remained the major supplier 
of stuffed toys to the United States and 
furnished a value of $443,416 or 174.7 
percent of all stuffed toys in 1961. 
Their larger shipments of this category 
in January-March 1960 amounted to 
$500,095. 

The Federal Republic of Germany was 
the next largest supplier of stuffed toys 
in the first quarter 1961. Shipments to 
the United States were valued at $119,- 
650, compared to $123,041 in January- 


+ March 1960. 
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Metal and mechanical toy imports of 
2,717,897 for the first quarter 1961 were 
slightly below the first-quarter 1960 im- 
ports of $2,726,913. Metal and mechan- 
ical toy imports represented 35.7 percent 
of total toy imports in the January- 
March period of 1961, whereas in the first 
quarter 1960 this category constituted 
37.7 percent of the total. 

Imports from Japan of metal and 
mechanical toys decreased 6.5 percent 


_ for the 1961 January-March period. The 





|) 1960 imports totaled $2,310,281 whereas 


in the 1960 period they totaled $2,470,506. 


' Japanese Shipments Remain High 


Japan continued to be the major sup- 
plier of toys, dolls, and games to the 
United States. Imports from Japan, 


» valued at $5,698,322 in January-March 


1961, accounted for 74.8 percent of the 
U.S. import market, an increase of 
$44,039 over the comparable period 1960. 

Hong Kong which ended up 1960 as 


| the second largest supplier of toys, dolls, 


and games to the United States retained 
this status for the first quarter of 1961. 
Imports from Hong Kong in January- 


' March 1961 were valued at $1,041,391, an 
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increase of 41.3 percent over the compa- 
rable 1960 period. 

Imports from Germany, the third 
largest supplier, amounted to $370,014 
in 1961—a decrease of 11.4 percent from 
the 1960 figure. 

U.S. imports of toys, dolls, and games 
from the United Kingdom and Italy also 
increased. 

Further statistics by country and com- 
modity may be obtained from the Con- 
sumer Durable Goods Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





U.K. Electronic Goods 
Exports to U.S. Dip 


Exports of electronic products from 
the United Kingdom to the United States 
in 1960 totaled $19.6 million—a drop of 
more than 10 percent from the record 
level of nearly $22 million in 1959, ac- 
cording to British customs statistics. 

Shipments of record-playing mecha- 
nisms, which heretofore accounted for 
over one-half the total exports of elec- 
tronic equipment and parts to the United 
States, dropped some 34 percent—from 
$12.4 million in 1959 to $8.1 million in 
1960. 

Substantial gains were made in ex- 
ports of commercial and industrial equip- 
ment. Exports of tubes and components 
increased appreciably. 

U.K. exports of electronic products to 
all countries totaled $163 million in 1960, 
compared with $155 million in 1959. De- 
spite the drop in shipments to the United 
States in 1960, this country was by far 
the largest single market followed by 
Canada, $13 million; Australia, $10 
million; and the Netherlands, $9 million. 





U.S. Coffee Purchases Rise 


U.S. imports of green coffee for the 
first 5 months of 1961, January through 
May, were 1,241 million pounds, an in- 
crease of 6 percent over the same period 
of 1960, according to U.S. Bureau of the 
Census figures. 

May imports were 226.4 million pounds 
valued at $74.1 million, compared with 
234.3 million pounds valued at $75.5 
million in April 1961, or declines of 3.4 
and 1.9 percent, respectively, in quantity 
and value. 

Coffee imports from South America in 
May, 121.3 million pounds, accounted for 
53.6 percent of the total, and dropped 
13.1 percent below those for April. This 
was offset in part by imports from North 
American countries. North America’s 
imports, 51.9 million pounds, 22.9 per- 
cent of the total, rose 14.1 percent over 
those for April. 


COMMODITY NEWS 


U.S. Flat Glass Imports 
Decline 13.7 Percent 


U.S. imports of flat glass dropped to 
$51.3 million in 1960, 13.7 percent below 
the all-time high of $59.4 million reached 
in 1959. Of the 5 categories of flat glass 
imported, the only category to show an 
increase in value was rolled glass which 
totaled $4.1 million in 1960, 5.3 percent 
above the $3.9 million value of 1959. 

The largest decline dollarwise was in 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass which 
accounts for about one-half of our total 
imports of flat glass. Imports in this 
class dropped to $28.2 million, 18.1 per- 
cent below the $34.4 million of 1959. 
The next largest decline in value was in 
the laminated, etc., category, which 
dropped to $860,000, or 57.4 percent be- 
low the $2-million figure of 1959. 

Plate glass, which accounts for one- 
third of our total imports of flat glass, 
declined from the 1959 level of $18 
million to $17.3 million—a decrease of 4.1 
percent. Mirrors were next, amounting 
to $862,000, 21.4 percent below the 1959 
total of $1.1 million. 


Belgian Glass Leads 

Belgium remained the largest supplier 
to the U.S. market for flat glass. Ship- 
ments were valued at $23.6 million or 
46 percent of the total. By category, 
the Belgian share was $9.6 million, repre- 
senting 34 percent of total imports of 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass; $10.9 
million, or 63.2 percent of plate; $789,- 
000, or 91.5 percent of mirror; and $2.3 
million, 55.7 percent of rolled glass. 

In the laminated, etc., category, the 
Belgian share was $9,000 or 1 percent. 
The Federal Republic of Germany led 
with $411,000, 47.7 percent; followed by 
the United Kingdom with $379,000, 44 
percent. 

Total fiat glass imports from all major 
countries in 1960 were below the 1959 
level. Percentagewise, the smallest de- 
cline occurred in Belgian shipments to 
the United States—3.3 percent, for a 
total value of $23.6 million compared 
with $24.4 million in 1959. The greatest 
decline in imports took place in those 
from the United Kingdom, 43.1 percent. 
These imports dropped to $5 million from 
the $8.8-million high of 1959. 

Detailed statistics of U.S. imports of 
flat glass, by type and principal country 
of origin for the years 1959 and 1960, 
are available upon request from the Con- 
sumer Durable Goods Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Ceylon’s desiccated coconut exports of 
61,532 short tons in 1960 were up 5 per- 
cent from those of 1959, but were 3 per- 
cent below 1958 shipments. 
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Visitor ... 
(Continued from page 8) 

most part—to provide more than ade- 
quately for needs and wants of the inter- 
national traveler. All we have to do is 
recognize them and put them to use. 

For example, the American hotel 
industry, through the People-to-People 
Committee of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation has undertaken solid efforts in our 
problem areas. For the visitor who is 
coming to the United States, AHA has 
produced an attractive and valuable little 
booklet, the “Guide for Guests from 
Abroad in American Hotels.” Five lan- 
guages and more to come. Here is some- 
thing the traveler can read in his own 
language. Here is something which will 
make hia visit more pleasant. 


For American hotel management and 
staff, the People-to-People Committee 
is producing a similar guide. Here the 
American hotelman will find hundreds of 
tips about the habits, traditions and cus- 
toms of other lands, so that they can be 
anticipated and met. 

As we undertake to improve our host 
services for foreign visitors, the language 
barrier is one of our greatest challenges. 
Foreign visitors who do not speak Eng- 
lish require special service at the regis- 
tration desk, or at the ticket counter. 
They need special service in the restau- 
rant and on the street. And how will 
they make their wants known over the 
telephone? 

They are accustomed to pushing a but- 
ton when they want a porter or room 
service in hotels at home. Here in Amer- 
ica, the telephone system is the nerve 
center of our modern hotels. The for- 
eign visitor who does not speak English 
is stymied by this arrangement and an 
operator who speaks only English. 

Where food is served, we feel the 
problem of the menu and the language. 
In many eating places all menus are in 
English, and the waitresses speak only 
English. More attention will have to be 
given to getting menus in a few basic 
languages. Fortunately, this is not so 
difficult as one might think. It is sur- 
prising how many travelers know enough 
of about one of four languages to under- 
stand or to make themselves understood. 


There are other eating problems, how- 
ever. Certainly, one of the rewards of 
visiting a country is to experience the 
habits of the country and enjoy its food. 
Many people from other countries enjoy 
eating, and they devote considerable time 
to it. These visitors probably will eat 
more quickly here than they would eat at 
home. But here again, we must be tol- 
erant of these habits. Management and 
personnel alike must face graciously the 
lower turnover at a few tables. They 
must assist foreign visitors with language 
problems in making food selections, and 
they must do it pleasantly. 

The courtesies guests from abroad ex- 
pect are not unreasonable. The services 
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they want are merely the same kind of 
services Americans expect—and receive 
—when they travel abroad. Just think 
how many Americans travel to Europe, 
to Latin America—to every continent— 
without knowing any language except 
their own. They expect their hosts abroad 
to know enough English so they can make 
their wants understood, and they usually 
are not disappointed. 

Fortunately for us, many of the visi- 
tors who can afford to visit us during 
the next year or two already know some 
English. This is important in two ways: 
It gives us more time to improve our host 
services; and it makes it simpler for us 
to serve the needs of our visitors while 
we are learning and making the neces- 
sary adjustments. For the long pull, 
however, mass travel is destined to make 
it necessary for us to face up realistically 
to the language problem. 


Solving the Problem 


Often, the language problem can be 
solved simply by a realinement of exist- 
ing resources, to take advantage of avail- 
able talents. The hotel and restaurant 
managers who are taking inventory of 
their multilingual employees are uncover- 
ing talents they never knew existed. As 
demand warrants, they put these em- 
ployees to work at the registration desk, 
in the dining room, or wherever else they 
are needed. 

For the present, at least, this seems 
like a sensible procedure. The flow of 
travel from abroad may be expected to 
grow gradually. Few hotels will be so 
cuickly filled with foreign guests as to 
necessitate the immediate hiring of a 
large staff of linguists. Yet, for the 
long run, our recruiting programs within 
the travel industry should take into ac- 
count the need for meeting our language 
problems. 

Host services are vitally important to 
the future of any travel promotion pro- 
gram which we may undertake. Unless 
our guests enjoy their visits, unless they 
return to their homes and tell their 
friends about their wonderful experi- 
ences, no amount of promotion will do 
the job. 

Certainly, our hotel industry, the res- 
taurant industry, the transportation in- 
dustry, and many others are destined to 
have a key role in making our visitors 
comfortable and happy. 





Building . . . 
(Continued from page 38) 


ments of small- and medium-sized firms 
were given special attention as the cur- 
rent shortage of labor in West Germany 
reportedly is forcing the smaller enter- 
prises to step up mechanization of their 
operation, and approximately 85 percent 
of the total turnover of the building 
trade in the Federal Republic reportedly 
is handled by firms with less than 500 
employees. 


Delivery Terms Short 

Contract delivery terms were generally 
short, from 1 to 3 months, with the ex. 
ception of a few special machines for 
which up to 12 months delivery time was 
required. Price increases since 1960 
ranged between 3 and 10 percent, accord- 
ing to observers, although this increase 


was attributed partially to technical im- 


provements. 


A representative of the building ma- 


chine industry said average prices have 


increased by 8 percent, and those for | 


road construction machinery by 5.6 per- 
cent. 

The following types of machinery were 
featured at the Fair: Cranes, earth mov- 
ers, steam shovels, conveyors, earth pack- 
ers, tracked vehicles, loading devices, 
cement mixers, scaffoldings, pumps, and 
control panel devices. 


One of the exhibits shown was a 


mobile air-inflated nylon tent intended as © 


a cover for construction in bad weather. 
It covers the building site and is sup- 
ported by air-filled ribs. At the BAUMA 
it covered an area of 300 square meters. 

Four persons can spread the uninflated 


tent on the ground and inflate it with a | 


motor-driven pump in an hour. By fill- 
ing the envelope with warm air, a com- 
fortable working temperature can be pro- 
duced. For tropical zones, a sheet of 
aluminum over the top will reduce effects 
of the sun. 


Other Exhibits 


Other exhibits included a special mo- 
bile shovel to load in tunnels with small 
diameters; a medium-sized hydraulic 
building crane; a fully hydraulic one-man 
grader with a top speed of 42 kilometers 
an hour; an economical new earth-pack- 
ing machine with an adjustable automatic 
forward speed and an effective earth 
packing capability; 
dustless new cement mixer which allows 
improved preparatory mixing of cement 
mash, and cuts the mixing process. 

In general, there reportedly was keen 
buying interest in small- and medium- 
sized machines by the handicraft indus- 
tries, as well as in big equipment such 
as mixers priced between DM 200,000 and 
700,000, dredgers, cranes or construction 
material processors at prices between 


DM 200,000 and 400,000 by the big con- | 


struction firms. 
Exhibits at the Fair indicated the pres- 


ent technical level of the West German § 


construction machine industry supports 
the general trend toward larger ma- 
chines. This seemed to be true, for ex- 
ample, for tar-mixing equipment as well 
as for small- and medium-sized earth- 
moving equipment. These trends also 
were reflected in the buying interest and 
orders which were placed during the 
Fair.—U.S. Consulate General. 





U.S. mohair exports in March were 
18% below the same month of 1960, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





PAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPPSISAEEIAEA 


Philippines Given Extra 
U.S. Sugar Quota 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture has allocated an additional 150,- 
000 tons of sugar, raw value, to the 





as 


.. ane 


Philippines for shipment to the 
United States this year. 

The Philippines had previously 
received an extra allocation of 
840,731 tons of sugar above its reg- 
ular annual quota of 980,000 short 
tons. 

The new allocation brings total 
sugar shipments authorized for the 
Philippines this year to 1,470,731 
short tons. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPEIIPEIPIE IE IIEAEN 


DLF Signs Two Loans, 
To Ethiopia and Nepal 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund has 
signed a $2 million loan to the Govern- 
ment-owned Development Bank of Ethi- 
opia and a $400,000 loan to the Nepal 
Industrial Development Corporation lo- 
cated at Kathmandu, Nepal. 

The loan to DBE will provide funds 
for relending to private sub-borrowers 
for agricultural and industrial projects. 
Up to $1 million of the funds will be 
available to finance local-currency costs 
of projects. 

Subloans involving the use of more 
than $100,000 of DLF funds for financ- 
ing imports will be restricted to pro- 
curements from the United States. DLF 
dollars provided for _ local-currency 
financing will be separately identified and 
subsequently used for financing pur- 

chases from the United States. 

+ Proceeds of the loan are expected to 
be used to help expand slaughtering, 
meat-packing, food-canning, ship-build- 
ing, wire-insulating, and other industrial 
enterprises and to promote agricultural 
diversification and production. It is 
thought likely that most of the projects 
contemplated for agricultural develop- 
ment will require some local-currency 
financing. 





NIDC Loan To Buy Equipment 


» The loan to NIDC will help finance 
» foreign-exchange costs of capital equip- 
ment needed to foster Nepal’s economic 
development. 
DLF financing will provide foreign- 
) exchange which NIDC will reloan to 
new or expanding private enterprises 
in Nepal. Industries expected to bene- 
fit include furniture factories, machine- 
tool works, brick and tile works, tan- 
heries, soap factories, and rice mills. 
In addition to the $400,000 DLF loan 
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U.S. and Japan To Establish Joint 
Committee on Economic Affairs 


AsOInt United States-Japan Committee on Trade and Economic 

Affairs is to be established under an agreement entered into by an 
exchange of notes between U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Japa- 
nese Minister for Foreign Affairs Zentaro Kosaka. 

The agreement is the outcome of discussions between the President 
of the United States and the Prime Minister of Japan on his recent 
visit to Washington which revealed a desire on the part of both Gov- 
ernments to establish a committee composed of their respective Cabinet 
members for periodic consultations on economic matters of mutual con- 


cern. 

The Secretary of State therefore pro- 
posed in a note to the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs dated June 22 that 
the two Governments agree: 

@ That there shall be established a 
Joint United States-Japan Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs. 

@® That the Committee shall consist: 
For the United States of the Secretaries 
of State, the Treasury, the Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor; and for 
Japan, the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Agriculture and Forestry, In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, and 
Labor, and the Director General of 
the Economic Planning Agency; together 
with such other officials of Cabinet rank 
as either Government may designate 
from time to time as the need arises. 

@ That the Committee’s functions shall 
be: To consider means of promoting 
economic collaboration between the two 
countries; in particular to exchange in- 
formation and views on matters which 
might adversely affect the continued ex- 
pansion of mutually profitable trade and 
on questions relating to the economic 
assistance programs of the two countries 
which require joint consideration; and 
to report to the respective Governments 
on such discussions that consideration 
may be given to measures deemed appro- 
priate and necessary to eliminate con- 
flict in the international economic poli- 
cies of the two countries, to provide for 
a fuller measure of economic collabora- 
tion, and to encourage the flow of trade. 

@ That the Committee shall meet once 
a year or more often as may be consid- 
ered necessary by the two Governments. 

@ That the Committee shall meet al- 





the U.S. Government is making $1 million 
in Indian rupees available to the NIDC 
for use in its relending activities. 

All procurement which involves $50,000 
or more of DLF funds will be restricted 
to the United States. 

Approval of the DBE loan was an- 
nounced on November 28, 1960 (DLF re- 
lease No. 117); that of the NIDC loan 
was announced on September 9, 1960 
(DLF release No. 87). 





ternately in the United States and Japan, 
the chairman to be the U.S. Secretary of 
State or another member designated by 
the U.S. Government when meetings are 
held in the United States, and the Jap- 
anese Minister for Foreign Affairs or 
another member designated by the Japa- 
nese Government when meetings are held 
in Japan. 

The Japanese Foreign Affairs Minister 
in a reply note of the same date con- 
curred in the proposals and agreed that 
the notes shall constitute an agreement 
between the two Governments. 





Tunisia, Yugoslavia 
To Buy Farm Products 


The U.S. Government has _ reached 
agreement with the Government of Tu- 
nisia to sell to that country for Tunisian 
dinars farm products to a total value 
of $15.3 million. The United States will 
sell to Yugoslavia for Yugoslav dinars 
products amounting to $33.6 million. 

Under the agreement the following 
commodities will be sold to Tunisia: 6.4 
million bushels of wheat to a value of 
$11.0 million; 2.3 million bushels of 
barley, $2.1 million; 197,000 bushels of 
corn, $0.3 million; ocean transportation 
costs are estimated at $1.9 million. 

Yugoslavia will receive 11 million 
bushels of wheat to a value of $18.6 
million; 65,000 bales of cotton, $9.1 
million; 8.8 million pounds of cottonseed 
and/or soybean oil, $1.4 million; 16.5 
million pounds of tallow, $1.5 million; 
ocean transportation costs are estimated 
at $3.0 million. 

Proceeds from the sales, which are to be 
made under the provisions of U.S. Public 
Law 480, title I, will be used for loans 
and grants for economic development in 
the respective countries, payment of U.S. 
obligations, and other U.S. purposes; 
proceeds from the Tunisian sale will also 
be used for Export-Import Bank loans 
to private and Tunisian business firms 
and for common defense. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





U.S. Joins in Talks 
On Textile Trade 


The United States, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom held informal 
meetings on June 21-23 to discuss ap- 
proaches to international trade problems 
in cotton textiles. Representatives of the 
European Economic Cooperation Com- 
mission and the Executive Secretary of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade also took part in the discussions. 

In pursuance of a GATT Council reso- 
lution of June 16, the countries repre- 
sented at the meeting proposed there be 
convened in July an international meet- 
ing of countries with a direct interest in 
international trade in cotton textiles, 
whether as exporters or importers. The 
purpose of the July meeting would be to: 

© Meet the immediate problem through 
international action designed to signif- 
icantly increase access to markets at 
present subject to import restrictions; 
maintain orderly access to markets which 
do not at present maintain restrictions; 
and secure from exporting countries a 
measure of restraint in their export 
policy so as to avoid distruptive effects 
in import markets. 

@ Lay down general guiding principles 
to be followed and establish interna- 
tional machinery for keeping the situa- 
tion under review and for moving 
through cooperative action towards 
achievement of the purposes. 


Hearings To Be Held 
On Umbrella Imports 


The U.S. Tariff Commission will hold 
public hearings in connection with im- 
port of umbrella frames on September 
27; a hearing on import of umbrellas will 
be held on September 28. 

Both hearings will begin at 10:00 a.m., 
e.d.t., in the hearing room of the Tariff 
Commission Building, 8th and E Streets, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Interested parties desiring to appear 
and to be heard at the hearings should 
notify the Secretary of the Commission 
in writing at least five days in advance 
of the date set for the hearings. 

Applications for escape clause investi- 
gations in such cases are on file and are 
available for public inspection in the 
office of the Secretary, U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission at the above address and at the 
New York office of the Tariff Commission 
located in room 437 of the Customhouse. 

The investigations are being held at 
the request of the Umbrella Frame Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. and the Associa- 
tion of Umbrella Manufacturers and 
Suppliers, Inc. 

The purpose of the investigations is to 


determine whether umbrella and parasol 
ribs and stretchers, wholly or in chief 
value of metal, in frames or otherwise, 
and tubes for umbrellas, wholly or partly 
finished; and umbrellas, parasols, and 
sunshades covered with material other 
than paper or lace, not embroidered or 
appliqued, are imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive 
products. 

Umbrella frames are classified under 
paragraph 342 of the U.S. Tariff Act of 
1930 and are dutiable at a trade agree- 
ment rate of 30 percent, as against the 
statutory rate of 60 percent. 

Umbrellas are classified under para- 
graph 1554 of the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
are dutiable at a trade agreement rate 
of 20 percent, as against the statutory 
rate of 40 percent. 

Following a former escape clause in- 
vestigation, No. 62, the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1958 reported to the President 
on import of umbrella frames, at which 
time it recommended an escape action. 
The President, however, declined to take 
the action recommended by the Commis- 
§10n. 





Ethiopia . . . 
(Continued from page 7) 


to determine the irrigable portions of the 
basin, and selection of potential dam sites 
for hydroelectric power projects. The 
Special Fund agrees to contribute $930,- 
000 for the survey and the Ethiopian 
Government will contribute $327,000 plus 
some local costs. 


Air Transport To Expand 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund ap- 
proved $22.6 million in loans to Ethiopia 
to facilitate and expand air transporta- 
tion. A construction program to cost $19.5 
million includes new airports at Addis 
Ababa and Bahadar, the former to handle 
jet aircraft for Ethiopian Air Lines and 
other international carriers, and improve- 
ment of airports already in service at 
Asmara, Dire Dawa, and Jimma. The 
Asmara airport is also to be given a jet- 
handling capacity. The sum of $3.1 mil- 
lion is to be used for maintenance and 
other ground facilities for the two Boeing 
720-B jet aircraft soon to be acquired 
by Ethiopian Air Lines for its overseas 
routes. 

DLF also approved a $180,000 loan to 
reequip an American-owned sawmill at 
Din Din. Industrial timber production 
reportedly has found good markets in 
the Middle East and Persian Gulf coun- 
tries, particularly where U.S. oil com- 
panies are established.—U.S. Embassy. 


Mission Leaves U.S. 
To Study Thai Economy 


A six-man special U.S. mission left 
for Bangkok, Thailand, on June 23 to 
study the Thai economic situation. 

The group, headed by Dr. Howard R, 
Bowen, president of Grinnell College, 
will consult with Thai officials as to the 
means whereby Thai and available ex. 
ternal resources can be marshalled 
effectively within the context of Presi. 
dent Kennedy’s new aid proposals to 
accelerate Thailand’s economic growth. 

The mission was formed as a conse 
quence of communications exchanged be- 
tween President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Sarit of Thailand and talks be- 
tween Vice President Lyndon B. John- 
son and the Prime Minister in which 
Ambassador Kenneth T. Young also 
participated. 

Other members of the mission include 
Dr. Sherwood M. Fine of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, and 
as consultants Dr. Henry E. Billingsley, 
former consultant to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
Dr. John D. Blumgart, who served as 
Ford Foundation’s assistant representa- 
tive in Indonesia and was formerly ex- 
ecutive director of the American Con- 
mittee on United Europe; and Dr. Glenn 
L. Johnson, professor of agricultural 
economics at Michigan State University 
and a consultant to the TVA and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





Two U.S. Ambassadors were sworn in 
on June 28: Mercer Cook for the Re 
public of Niger, and Philip M. Kaiser 
for the Senegal Republic and the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. 
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Data in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce publications are obtained from more 
than 280 United States Foreign Service posts throughout the world and are 
analyzed, correlated, and supplemented by Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


analysts and specialists. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


0 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Contains current 


information on trade and investment developments 
around the world. Covers economic conditions abroad, 
U.S. and foreign government actions, foreign commodity 
news, construction projects, international trade fairs, 
transportation, utilities, travel, and communications. In- 
cludes a special section on business leads (export, import, 
agency, and investment opportunities) and listings of 
foreign visitors in the United States and their trade and 
investment interests. 


Carries feature articles on significant developments 
in the U.S. export trade expansion and other programs, 
the accomplishments of U.S. trade missions, analyses of 
U.S. and foreign trade, and reports on outstanding 
activities of such organizations as GATT, the Common 
Market, Eximbank, the World Bank, ECAFE, and ECSC. 
Annual subscription: $10.50 ($5 additional for foreign 
mailing). Single copy, 30 cents; however, a sample copy 
may be had free of charge. 


World Trade Information Service 


WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE (WTIS). 
Contains basic and authoritative information needed by 
exporters, importers, investors, manufacturers, research- 
ers, and all who are concerned with international trade 
and economic conditions throughout the world. The data 


are presented on specific countries in three series of 
reports: 


O PART 1. ECONOMIC REPORTS. Gives economic and 


marketing data; basic information of the general econ- 
omy; current economic developments; facts pertaining to 
business organization; investment and other laws and 
policies. Annual subscription: $6 ($9.75 if mailed 
abroad). Single copy, 15 cents. 


O PART 2. OPERATIONS REPORTS. Describes trad- 


ing aids; import tariff system; licensing and exchange 
controls; shipping documents, labeling, marking; food, 
pharmaceutical, patent, trademark regulations; living 
costs and conditions. Annual subscription: $6 ($11 if 
mailed abroad). Single copy, 10 cents. 


O PART 3. STATISTICAL REPORTS. Presents trade 


statistics for market research; monthly total U.S. ex- 
port-import trade; U.S. trade with major countries or 
areas; foreign trade of individual countries. Annual 
subscription: $6 ($8.50 if mailed abroad). Single copy, 
20 cents. 

A listing, by countries, of individual WTIS reports ap- 
pears on pages S-5—S-28. 


Books and Pamphlets 


O CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 


principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 


O DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGEN- 


CIES AND MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Lists advertising agencies and marketing re- 
search organizations. 1959. 135 pages. 45 cents. 
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C) DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT PROMOTION. Lists the 
principal governmental and private organizations abroad 
actively engaged in promoting and facilitating trade 
and investment in the free world. 1961. 108 pages. 
85 cents. 


C 


— 


ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domes- 
tic use, but includes some information on industrial 
power. 1959. 25 cents. 


FACTORS LIMITING U.S. INVESTMENT ABROAD. 

O PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of 
impediments to foreign investment. Includes four area 
surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as 
well as surveys of 25 countries and territories. 1953. 
132 pages. 65 cents. 


0 PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews 
with responsible representatives of some 400 American 
companies concerning the role of the U.S. Government 
in private foreign investment. The report is based on 
statements by investors—people who have the capital 
and know-how, who encounter impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or 
not to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pages. 
40 cents. 


C1) GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE. 
Points out some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice. 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


O GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 
Lists directories of foreign exporters, importers, manu- 
facturers, suppliers, individual professional and business 
men, trade associations, and government officials. Gives 
name and address of publisher of each directory and, 
where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents. 


O) INFORMATION SOURCES ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. Twelve mimeographed listings of basic source 
material for use by the international travel industry and 
the general traveling public. Checklist and order form 
available from U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to assist 
both exporters and investors in marketing abroad. De- 
scribes basic conditions and economic outlook for a par- 
ticular country, giving comprehensive data on the coun- 
try’s natural resources, industry, transport, communica- 
tions, power facilities, finance, taxation, business meth- 
ods, and trade and the government’s attitude toward pri- 
vate foreign investment. 


CO) INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 75 
cents. 


0) INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 1956. 273 
pages. $1.50. 


C1) INVESTMENT IN CHILE. 1960. 279 pages. $1.75. 
C 
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INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1958. 126 pages. 65 
cents. 
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INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. 1958. 168 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN INDIA. 1960. 271 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN INDONESIA. 1956. 155 pages. 
$1.25. 


INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25. 
INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA. 1957. 182 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 65 
cents. 


INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. $1.25. 


INVESTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 151 
pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA fF 


AND NYASALAND. 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 
INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN. 1958. 158 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 1954. 
149 pages. 75 cents. 


INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 1953. 158 pages. 
$1.25. 


LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND OTHER INFORMA- 
TION RELATING TO FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES IN 


THE UNITED STATES. Contains, in addition to ) 
explanatory notes, the text of the Foreign-Trade Zones [ 





Act as amended, Executive Order 7104, Foreign-Trade i 
Zones Board regulations, and Bureau of Customs regu- [ 


lations pertinent to foreign-trade zones. 1958. 30 cents. 


SEASONAL PATTERNS OF UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL ABROAD, 1956 AND FIRST HALF OF 
1957. An analysis of quarterly periods of U.S. oversea 
travel. Presents detailed information on number of 
travelers, purpose, means of transportation, and other 


travel factors for selected areas. 1958. 54 pages. 20 


cents. 


SENDING GIFT PACKAGES. Nearly every country | 


in the world is covered in this series of circulars 
describing United States and foreign country regula- 


tions on what can be included in a gift package, what [ 
senders should know about packaging regulations, what fF 


the recipient must do to receive gift packages, and f 


what he must pay. Available from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. 
10 cents per country report. 


SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON FOR- 
EIGN FIRMS. A guide to the principal sources of 
foreign credit information in the United States and 
abroad. 1958. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN TRADE 
PRACTICE. A guide to reference sources giving the 
exporter and importer fundamental information on for- 
eign trade techniques. 1959. 47 pages. 25 cents. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 
basic facts and figures about the U.S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Traces the 
pattern and expenditures for travel since such statistics 
were first recorded by the U.S. Government. Includes 
a list of foreign tourist information offices in the United 
States and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 
cents. 


TRADE LISTS. Most of these lists furnish, for a particular 


country, names and addresses of foreign firms (of im- 
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- | O COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE. Covers 
151 | U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL U.S. export control regulations and policies, with in- 
TRAVEL. 1959 Supplement to the Survey of Interna- structions, interpretations, and explanatory material. 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel Published annually in looseleaf form and kept up to 
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: IN fairs and exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. ministration of the Export Control Act. Lists country 
1 to |) O THE U.S. TRADE MISSIONS PROGRAM. Explains designations. Cites categories of commodities and pred- 
jones the policies, objectives, responsibilities, and accomplish- ucts requiring license; instructions for submitting ap- 
rade ments of the Trade Missions Program. 1960. 31 pages. plication; types of license and features of each, how 
egu- Available from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- to handle mail shipments, and helpful hints in applying 
ents. ington 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. Free. for a license. Includes specimens of forms, such as 
i application for export license, export license document, 
TES | WORLD TRADE DIRECTORY REPORTS. Carry basic request for amendment of license, and shipper’s export 
OF § commercial and financial information on specific foreign declaration. 1961. 22 pages. 20 cents. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly; Books and Pamphlets; Comprehensive Export Schedule 





Order Form 
Enclosed is $. for which please send me the _........_.. publications checked on the above lists. 
Nome... eanenegmdeiiitiaiade Address... 
City - — petiegee Get Dbimmamanpes “Dcn 





Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Trade Lists 


(Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, importers, wholesalers, distributors, sales agents, 
and service organizations, grouped by country and by individual commodities, industries, and services. $1 for each country list covering a 


specific classification.) 























Order Form 
Enclosed is $... for which please send me —...... .. Trade Lists covering: 
Classification and Country Classification and Country Classification and Country 
Name LL 
————— ttm, Mims RN Dinsindins 





Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


World Trade Information Service 








Order Form 
C) Enclosed is $....._.._. for —.......... individual WTIS reports checked on the following pages.* 
Also enclosed is $.......... for which please (] Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year ($9.75 to foreign address) 
the WTIS Pee ee ee () Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($11 to foreign address) 
[] Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) 
Nome... “ ee ee ee Ee 
City Zone State. 





Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


*Note that individual WTIS reports issued prior to 1958 are available only from the Department of Commerce or its Field Offices. 
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Checklist of Available Reports in the 
World Trade Information Service 


November 1954 — June 1961 


(Note: Reports issued prior to 1959 are available only from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and its Field Offices.) 


Aden 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Aden Colony. Part 1, 
No. 58-62. 9 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-62. 8 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Aden, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-46. 7 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan. Part 1, 
No. 58-7. 12 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-74.) 

—Import Tariff System of Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 
57-86. 2 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-15.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-10.) 

——Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 59-1. 


5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
90.) 


Africa 


——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-58, 
Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-37. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-59, 
and Half-Years, July-December 1958 and 1959. Part 3, 
No. 60-20. 4 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1958-59, 
and Half-Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 3, No. 60- 
44. 4 pp. December 1960. 20 cents. 


Algeria 


——Economic Developments in Algeria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-56. 12 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Algeria and Departments 
of Sahara. Part 1, No. 60-19. 12 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Algeria. Part 2, No. 61-25. 
3 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. 


American Republics 


——Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. 
Part 3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-47.) 


July 17, 1961 


Angola 


Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 
57-51. 16 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Angola. Part 1, No. 60-48. 
10 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-92.) 
——Import Tariff System of Angola. Part 2, No. 58-2. 
2 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. Part 2, No. 
60-45. 3 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-113.) 

Living Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 
October 1957. 10 cents. 

——Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 
September 1956. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 
55-116. 2 pp. November 1955. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Angola. Part 2, No. 58-3. 5 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. 























Argentina 


Civil Aviation in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp. 

June 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Argentina, 1958. Part 1, 

No. 59-37. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Argentina, 1960. Part 1, 

No. 61-35. 8 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Argentina. Part 1, No. 

59-70. 22 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-7. 
4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 

—Highway Development in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-10. 
9 pp. July 1957. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Argentina. Part 2, No. 60-24. 

2 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-79.) 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Argentina. Part 

2, No. 60-39. 5 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Argentina. Part 

2, No. 55-57. 3 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, No. 

55-69. 6 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Argentina. Part 2, No. 60-25. 
9 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 

——Railway Developments in Argentina. 

57-15. 11 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 


Asia 


Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 
54-7. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956 and 1957, 





























Part 4, No. 
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Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. Part 3, 

No. 58-33. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

——~Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half- 
Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 
4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half- 
Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-34. 
4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——~Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern, and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-59, and Half- 
Years, July 1958-December 1959. Part 3, No. 60-15. 
4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 
~Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeast- 

ern, and Eastern Asia, Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, 

January-June, 1958-60. Part 3, No. 60-37. 4 pp. No- 

vember 1960. 20 cents. 


Australia 
——Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 
October 1956. 20 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Australia, 1955. Part 1, 
56-16. 8 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 
——-Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-21. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
-Economic Developments in Australia, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-33. 4 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——-Economic Developments in Australia, 1958. Part 1, 


No. 59-21. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 60- 





49. 13 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-84.) 
——Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 


55-34. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-19. 

4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Australia, 1958-59. 

60-14. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 60-62. 
2 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-36.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Australia. Part 2, 

No. 58-88. 6 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 
56-100. 7 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Australia. Part 
2, No. 58-42. 3 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Australia. 
59-55. 6 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Australia. 
7 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 
55-102.) 

——Railways of Australia. 
ruary 1957. 20 cents. 

— —Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 
1955. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 





Part 3, No. 





Part 2, No. 


Part 2, No. 58-87. 
(Superseded No. 


Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. Feb- 


Austria 


——Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 
pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 

———-Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
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——Economic Developments in Austria, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-26. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Austria, 1960. Part 1, No. 

61-30. 7 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 59-65. 
15 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-30.) 

——Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 5411. 
44 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 59-18. 

2 pp. Feburary 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-3.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Austria. Part 2, No. 

59-11. 8 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 57-53.) 











——Living Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 59-16. 6 pp. ‘ 


February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-24.) 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Austria. Part 

2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

——New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. 
56-116. 3 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 61-31. 
6 pp. April 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-77.) 





Part 3. No. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, 
No. 58-25. 2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-35.) 

Bahamas 

——Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 





61-40. 2 pp. June 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-81.) 

Belgium 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium. Part 1, No. 
59-3. 12 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-81.) 

——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-23. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-13. 8 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Belgium, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-32. 10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-27. 9 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Belgium. Part 1, No. 60-39. 
11 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-2.) 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 
3, No. 55-49. 5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 

3, No. 59-47. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1958-59. Part 

8, No. 61-6. 8 pp. March 1961. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg. Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 58-47.) 

Living Conditions in Belgium. Part 2, No. 61-13. 7 

pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-67.) 

— —Marking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 
2, No. 57-40. 1p. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No. 
56-4. 3 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 58-45. 6 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-4. A revision soon to be released.) 
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| —Living Conditions in Brazil. 





Berlin 
——See Germany, Federal Republic of. 


Bolivia 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
60-6. 16 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 


No. 55-103.) 
——Food Regulations of Bolivia. 
September 1957. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-14. 
4 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Bolivia. 


Part 2, No. 57-98. 2 pp. 


Part 2, No. 60-5. 


2 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-41.) 

——lInvestment Law of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 61-17. 4 pp. 
April 1961. 15 cents. 


——Living Conditions in Bolivia. 
pp. November 1958. 
56-41.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Bolivia. 
55-100. 3 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 
pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-4.) 


Part 2, No. 58-68. 7 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 


Part 2, No. 


——Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
56-80. 3 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

Brazil 

—-Basic Data on the Economy of Brazil. Part 1, No. 
58-87. 20 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-51. 9 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-44. 13 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-40. 8 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Brazil. 
20 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-7.) 

—Food Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 60-2. 4 pp. 
January 1960. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 


Part 1, No. 58-42. 


——Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 60-45. 4 


pp. December 1960. 20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Brazil. Part 2, No. 60-34. 3 
pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-5.) 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. Part 2, No. 

60-41. 9 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
59-49.) 
Part 2, No. 60-37. 8 pp. 


August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-59.) 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, 
No. 55-98. 2 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 


60-38. 5 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 
56-92.) 


——Preparing Shipments to Brazil. 
pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 


British Honduras 


— Living Conditions in British Honduras. Part 2, No. 
59-3. 5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 


British Pacific Islands 
——Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands. 


(Superseded No. 
Part 2, No. 58-76. 10 


Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
—Import Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. 
57-47. 2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
July 17, 1961 


Basic Data on the Economy of Burma. 
58-13. 19 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-18. 7 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Burma, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-22. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. 

57-26. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Burma. Part 1, No. 56-62. 

9 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Burma. 
2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
56-62.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. 
No. 60-33. 8 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. 
No. 57-85.) 

——Living Conditions in Burma. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Burma. 
6 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
56-38.) 

——tTransportation in Burma. 
February 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. 

No. 56-26. 2 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 


Cambodia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No. 


58-4. 14 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-40.) 


Cameroun 


Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons. 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Cameroun, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-34. 10 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Cameroun. Part 2, 
No. 59-65. 4 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons. Part 2, 
No. 57-2. 4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


Canada 





Part 1, No. 








Part 1, No. 





Part 2, No. 58-73. 
(Superseded No. 


Part 2, 
(Superseded 


Part 2, No. 58-77. 8 pp. 


Part 2, No. 59-15. 
(Superseded No. 


Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 


Part 2, 

















Certificate and Other Requirements on Imports into 





Canada. Part 2. No. 61-28. 6 pp. April 1961. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 55-78.) 
Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-37. 15 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-41. 14 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-51. 18 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Energy Sources of Canada. Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 
May 1956. 20 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in Canada. 
20 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. 
5 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. 

5 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Canada, 1956-57. 

6 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of Canada, 1957-58. 
7 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 57-39. 
3 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-80.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 
2, No. 57-15. 10 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 





Part 1, No. 57-71. 
Part 3, No. 55-6. 


Part 3, No. 56-23. 





Part 3, No. 58-15. 
Part 3, No. 59-23. 
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——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada. 
No. 56-74. 4 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No. 60-3. 
19 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
58-39.) 

——~Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 64-15. 5 pp. December 1954. 20 
cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 

pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 

July 1956. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 

pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 

December 1957. 20 cents. 


Part 2, 








Central African Republic 


Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 














1959. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
Ceylon 
Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon. Part 1, No. 
59-80. 12 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-72.) 
—— Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 


57-38. 7 pp. March 1957. 
Establishing a Business in Ceylon. 
8 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
——Food Regulations of Ceylon. 
March 1957. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Ceylon. 
2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
55-22.) 
———Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. 
No. 56-81. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ceylon. 
61-29. 4 pp. April 1961. 10 cents. 
58-22.) 
——Living Conditions in Ceylon, Part 2, No. 58-89. 
December 1958. 10 cents. 


10 cents. 
Part 1, No. 55-57. 





Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp. 


Part 2, No. 59-13. 
(Superseded No. 


Part 2, 


Part 2, No. 
(Superseded No. 





6 pp. 
(Superseded No. 56-28.) 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No, 57-68. 2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 


56-50. 4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. 
6 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 


Chad 


Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


Chile 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Chile, Part 1, No. 59-15. 
20 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-87.) 

~——Economic Developments in Chile, 1958. 
59-43. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 

16 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 57-64. 





Part 1, No. 
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——Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of Chile, 
Part 1, No. 60-25. 5 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 59-8.) 

——Import Tariff System of Chile. Part 2, No. 60-44. 2 pp. 

September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-33.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Chile. Part 2, No. 

60-8. 6 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 58-8.) 

——Living Conditions in Chile. 
April 1958. 10 cents. 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. 
No. 56-46. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80, 

6 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 59-62. 8 pp. 

August 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-33.) 


Colombia 


——Electric Power in Colombia. 
August 1956. 20 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents, 
Economic Developments in Colombia, 1960. Part 1, No. 

61-41. 6 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 





Part 2, No. 58-53. 8 pp. 


Part 2, 


Part 4, No. 56-11. 8 pp. 





——Food Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-57. 8 pp. | 


July 1959. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1955-57. Part 3, No. 58-27. 
4 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1958-60. Part 3, No. 61-12. 
4 pp. May 1961. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 60-49, 
2 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-106.) 
Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 
February 1957. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Colombia. 
No. 59-25. 4 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
No. 58-46.) 
Living Conditions in Colombia. 
7 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia. 
57-76. 4 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 
— —Preparing Shipments to Colombia. 
10 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 














Part 2, No. 57-107. 





Part 2, No. 


Part 2, No. 59-24. 
(Superseded No. 56-9.) 


Congo, Republic of (Brazzaville) 


Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 

Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 





Congo, Republic of the (Leopoldville) 


——RBasic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. November 
1958. 10 cents. 

Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Rv- 

anda-Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. August 1955. 

20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 

anda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. August 

1957. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. November 

1955. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. September 
1957. 10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 
August 1957. 10 cents. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-52. 3 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-31.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-38. 8 pp. May 1959. 
10 cents. 

—_—-Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. September 1957. 
10 cents. 

——tTransportation in the Belgian Congo. 
24. 6 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. May 1955. 


Part 4, No. 55- 


10 cents. 

Costa Rica 

—RBasic Data on the Economy of Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 
59-59. 20 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 54-4.) 

——Economic Developments in Costa Rica, 1960. Part 1, 
No. 61-19. 7 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 


57-6. 4 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 59-20. 
2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-75.) 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Costa Rica. Part 1, 
No. 59-79. 7 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 

——lInvestment in Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 60-23. 7 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Costa Rica. Part 2, 
No. 60-12. 5 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, 
No. 57-88. 4 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56- 
101. 5 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 


Cuba 


——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-16. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Cuba, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-25. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-42. 7 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1960. Part 1, No. 61- 


48. 6pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 


| ——Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-87. 4 


pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Cuba. Part 2, No. 58-75. 7 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, No. 


57-51. 5 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
— —Preparing Shipments to Cuba. Part 2, No. 59-22. 15 


pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-60.) 

Cyprus 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 
57-70. 12 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-37. 6 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-45. 7 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-24. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 


July 17, 1961 


——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. 
p. January 1956. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 


Dahomey, Republic of 
——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 


of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 


No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 








——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

Denmark 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 
60-26. 15 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-11.) 
Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-31. 9 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-8. 6 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1958. Part 1, 


No. 59-14. 5 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Denmark, 1960. 

No. 61-33. 4 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Denmark. 
59-76. 8 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. 
No. 56-3.) 

— —Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-16. 

4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-47. 

4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Denmark. Part 2, No. 61-17. 

2 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-19.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, 

No. 60-57. 5 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-54.) 

Living Conditions in Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-28. 17 
pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 
2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2, No. 
55-16. 5 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Denmark, Part 2, No. 56-89. 
5 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 





Part 1, 


Part 1, No. 
(Superseded 











Dominican Republic 


——Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. 
Part 1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1958-59. 
Part 3, No. 60-35. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Dominican Republic. Part 
2, No. 60-71. 2 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Su- 

perseded No. 55-34.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic. Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. June 1955. 10 
cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic. 
Part 2, No. 57-128. 4 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Dominican Republic. Part 
2, No. 60-26. 8 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 


East Africa 


Basic Data on the Economy of British East Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-54. 22 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in British East Africa. Part 

1, No. 57-83. 8 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
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——-Import Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2, 
No. 59-35. 2 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-70.) 

—_—Living Conditions in British East Africa. Part 2, No. 
57-124. 5 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, 
No. 59-37. 5 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-103.) 

Ecuador 
Basic Data on the Economy of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 
60-50. 15 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-106.) 

Economic Developments in Ecuador, 1957. Part 1, No. 


58-24. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Ecuador. Part 1, No. 60-21. 
12 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-97.) 
——-Food Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 59-71. 3 
pp. September 1959. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. 
3 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. 
3 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 
Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 57-57. 
2 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-56.) 


Part 3, No. 55-4. 


Part 3, No. 56-56. 


Industrial Encouragement Law of Ecuador. Part 1, 
No. 58-10. 16 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. Part 2, 
No. 59-23. 2 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-54.) 

Living Conditions in Ecuador. Part 2, No. 58-21. 6 


pp. February 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-75.) 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 

2, No. 55-43. 2 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 


56-67. 3 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 
8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

Egypt 
See United Arab Republic. 

El Salvador 

——Basic Data on the Economy of El Salvador. Part 1, 
No. 59-56. 19 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-10.) 

Economic Developments in El Salvador, 1954. Part 1, 


No. 55-67. 4 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
— Food Regulations of El] Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-75. 
2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of El Salvador, 1953-54. 
55-42. 4 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 59- 
29. 2 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-28.) 
—Investment in El] Salvador. 
July 1960. 10 cents. 
———Living Conditions in E] Salvador. 
8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. 
No. 56-24. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to El Salvador. Part 2, No. 61- 
15. T pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
111.) 


Ethiopia 
—-Basic Data on the Economy of Ethiopia. 
58-11. 16 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 





Part 3, No. 


Part 1, No. 60-32. 6 pp. 
Part 2, No. 58-36. 


Part 2, 


Part 1, No. 


Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1960. Part 1, No. 


61-54. 12 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Ethiopia. 
10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 


Part 1, No. 59-16. 
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——Import Tariff System of Ethiopia. 
2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. 
No. 60-55. 4 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. 
No. 56-93.) 

——Living Conditions in Ethiopia. 

pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. 

4 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 56-94. 


Part 2, 
(Superseded 


Part 2, No. 58-84. 6 





Part 2, No. 57-20. 


Europe 


——Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 
Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

———European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No. 





58-67. 10 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. October 1955. 20 
cents. 


——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 
pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. September 1958. 20 
cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 
pp. February 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 
1958. Part 3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 
1959. Part 3, No. 59-39. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 

Years, 1956-59, and Half-Years, July-December, 1958 

and 1959. Part 3, No. 60-12. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 

cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 

Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. 

Part 3, No. 60-34. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 


Far East 


Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents 
Market Indicators for the Far East. Part 3, No. 61-3. 
8 pp. February 1961. 20 cents. 











Fiji Islands 
See British Pacific Islands. 


Finland 


Basic Data on the Economy of Finland. Part 1, No. 
60-5. 10 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Finland, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-33. 6 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Finland, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-44. 5 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Finland. Part 1, No. 60-20. 
5 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 59-68. 
1 p. September 1959. 10 cents. {Superseded No. 
56-18.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Finland. 
No. 61-6. 4 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. 
No. 58-67.) 




















Part 2, 
(Superseded 
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——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Finland. Part 
2, No. 58-52. 2 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 
5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland. Part 2, 
No. 57-48. 2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 


Formosa 
See Taiwan. 


France 


——Basic Data on the Economy of France. Part 1, No. 60- 
29. 9 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-84.) 


——Economie Developments in France, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-24. 10 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in France, 1957. Part 1, No. 


58-40. 6 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-20. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-32. 8 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in France. Part 1, No. 59-66. 
10 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-9.) 

—Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-17. 
8 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of France, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-2. 7 
pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of France. Part 2, No. 61-26. 
2 pp. April 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-34.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, France. Part 2, 
No. 60-16. 4 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-54.) 

——Licensing of Industrial Property Rights in France. 

Part 2, No. 59-64. 5 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 

-Living Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 61-5. 7 pp. 

January 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-11.) 

— —Marking and Labeling Requirements of France. Part 
2, No. 56-91. 4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of France. Part 2, No. 
61-10. 4 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
58-40.) 
-Preparing Shipments to France. 





Part 2, No. 59-79. 8 


pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
105.) 
—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of France. Part 2, 
No. 57-123. 2 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
French Overseas Territories 
~—— Mining Laws in French Overseas Territories. Part 1, 


No. 58-61. 


Gabon 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, and 
Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-76.) 

~——-Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


12 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 


Gambia 


——Import Tariff System of Gambia. 


Part 2, No. 61-33. 
1p. April 1961. 10 cents. 


(Superseded No. 56-72.) 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


——-Basic Data on the Economy of Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-7. 
8 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56- 
32.) 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-59. 23 pp. September 1958. 
10 cents. 


July 17, 1961 


——Cartel Register and Filing Procedures Under New 
German Cartel Law. Part 1, No. 58-79. 5 pp. Decem- 
ber 1958. 10 cents. 

— Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, 

No. 56-8. 7 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

Customs Valuation Under the Revised German Tariff 

Law. Part 2, No. 59-27. 3 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

(Superseded No. 57-72.) 

— —Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 

March 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-30. 8 pp. 

March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and West Berlin, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-38. 9 pp. April 

1959. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Federal Republic of Ger- 

many and West Berlin, 1960. Part 1, No. 61-36. 8 pp. 

May 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 60-11. 16 pp. March 

1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-82.) 

——Food Regulations of Federal Republic of Germany and 

West Berlin. Part 2, No. 61-12. 17 pp. March 1961. 

10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 

6 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954- 

55. Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. December 1956. 20 

cents. 

Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955- 

56. Part 3, No. 57-33. 6 pp. September 1957. 20 

cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-28. 8 pp. September 1958. 
20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 

1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-44. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Federal Republic of Germany 

and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 60-63. 2 pp. December 

1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-72.) 

Investments Under the Revised Regulations of the Fed. 

Rep. of Germany. Part 1, No. 60-4. 2 pp. February 

1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-48 and No. 58-88.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 60-21. 5 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-120.) 

——Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 

West Berlin. Part 2, No. 59-32. 7 pp. May 1959. 

10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-16 and No. 57-100.) 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Federal Repub- 

lic of Germany and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 61-11. 

4pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-53.) 

——New Law on Cartels in the Federal Republic of Ger- 

many. Part 1, No. 58-1. 20 pp. January 1958. 10 

cents. 

Patent Licensing Agreements With Firms in the Fed. 

Rep. of Germany and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 58-57. 

4 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 

many. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and 

Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 60-56. 5 pp. November 

1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-67.) 

Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. 

of Germany and West Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-9. 3 pp. 

February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-2.) 
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Ghana 





Economic Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-59. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 
56-33. 9 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Import Tariff System of Ghana. Part 2, No. 60-31. 2 
pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-68.) 
Preparing Shipments to Ghana. Part 2, No. 59-48. 8 
pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded part of No. 
55-118.) 


Gibraltar 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 








Greece 


Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 
59-71. 18 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-70.) 

-Electric Power in Greece. Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp. 

May 1957. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 59-63. 

16 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-63.) 

——Food Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 

January 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-28. 

4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Greece, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-3. 

4 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 60-47. 
2 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59- 
41.) 

——Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 
June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Greece. Part 2, No. 

61-32. 10 pp. April 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

59-4.) 

Living Conditions in Greece. Part 2, No. 57-93. 8 pp. 

September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-61.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 
55-38. 5 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Greece. Part 2, No. 61-36. 5 

pp. May 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-1.) 























Guatemala 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 

60-47. 18 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 

57-27. 4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59- 

28. 2 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

57-12.) 

Investment in Guatemala. Part 1, No. 60-13. 9 pp. 

March 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-1.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part 
2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59-42. 
8 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 








Guinea, Province of the Gulf of 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Province of the Gulf 
of Guinea (Spanish Guinea). Part 1, No. 59-53. 7 pp. 
May 1959. 10 cents. 


Guinea, Republic of 





——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Guinea. 


Part 1, No. 60-35. 12 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 
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Haiti 


—Import Tariff System of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-38. 
2 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, 
No. 56-37. 3 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-37. 
6 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
57-9. 2 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


Honduras 


——Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 
June 1956. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of Honduras, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-5. 
4 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Honduras. Part 2, No. 60-52. 

2 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-13.) 

Investment in Honduras. Part 1, No. 61-2. 12 pp. 

January 1961. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Honduras. Part 2, No. 59-74. 7 
pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras. Part 2, No. 
57-66. 3 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-17. 
6 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
See also British Honduras. 








Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 

2, No. 55-63. 2 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, 

No. 60-38. 18 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 57-76.) 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-25. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, 

No. 57-9. 8 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1957. Part 1, 

No. 58-14. 5 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1958. Part 1, 

No. 59-17. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1960. Part 1, 

No. 61-50. 4 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 
59-62. 13 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-2.) 

Foreign Trade of Hong Kong, 1959-60. Part 3, No. 61- 

19. 8pp. June 1961. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Hong Kong. Part 2, 

No. 60-51. 8 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-64.) 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 57-21. 7 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 58- 
60. 5 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-76.) 

——Trademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55- 

25. 3 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 


Iceland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 
57-67. 10 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84. 
2pp. August 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-86.) 

——Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 
6 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 


India 


— —Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 
November 1955. 20 cents. 
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——Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-20. 5 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-34. 6 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-16. 7 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-22. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in India. Part 1, No. 58-60. 
17 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 
June 1956. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 8, No. 54-4. 
4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 8, No. 55-32. 
4 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-41. 
4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 
4 pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1957. Part 3, No. 58-43. 4 pp. 
December 1958. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of India, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-45. 
4 pp. November 1959. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 60-39. 4 
pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of India. Part 2, No. 60-60. 2 pp. 
November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-32.) 
——Investment Factors in India. Part 1, No. 60-37. 10 pp. 

August 1960. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, India. Part 2, No. 
60-35. 4 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-58.) 

——Living Conditions in India. Part 2, No. 59-70. 10 pp. 
September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-6.) 
—Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77, 22 pp. 

July 1955. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2, 
No. 55-115. 2 pp. November 1955. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 55-47. 
7 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 
55-9. 9 pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 59-81. 7 pp. 
November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-73.) 
——Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 

March 1956. 20 cents. 


Indonesia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 
58-84. 19 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-19. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-11. 5 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-27. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-28. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1960. Part 1, 
No. 61-55. 8pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

— Foreign Investment Law of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 
58-86. 4 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 8, No. 55-51. 
5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-44. 
4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-45. 
4 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 60-36. 
4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 56-55. 
2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Indonesia. Part 2, 
No. 58-23. 4 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Indonesia. Part 2, No. 59-78. 
9 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No. 55-108. 
5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. Part 2, 
No. 57-5. 2 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Iran. Part 1, No. 59-72. 
10 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-100.) 

— —Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 56-73. 
4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. Part 8, No. 57-13. 
4 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Iran, 1956-58. Part 3, No. 60-10. 
4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 60-59. 2 pp. 
November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-85.) 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran. Part 2, No. 
60-36. 10 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 59-72.) 

Living Conditions in Iran. Part 2, No. 60-23. 8 pp. 

June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-109 and 

No. 57-125.) 

——Mining Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-44. 21 pp. May 
1958. 10 cents. 

——Petroleum Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-37. 6 pp. 
April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iran. Part 2, No. 58-14. 
2 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 








Iraq 





Basic Data on the Economy of Iraq. Part 1, No. 61-3. 

12 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-27. 8 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Iraq, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-46. 8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 

8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Iraq. 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 

4 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-2. 4 pp. 

February 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-43. 2 pp. 
June 1958. 10 cents. 

—— Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-89.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq. Part 2, No. 
60-1. 4 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-122.) 

Living Conditions in Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-16. 9 pp. 

January 1958. 10 cents. 

——Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. September 

1956. 10 cents. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 
7 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-66.) 

——-Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 61-16. 6 pp. 
March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-112.) 


Ireland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Ireland. 
Part 1, No. 59-12. 11 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-5.) 

— Civil Aviation in Ireland. Part 4, No. 57-12. 7 pp. 
August 1957. 20 cents. 

~———Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-60. 4 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 

———Electric Utility Service in Ireland. Part 4, No. 55-6. 
8 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 

-Establishing a Business in the Republic of Ireland. 
Part 1, No. 60-24. 12 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 58-49.) 

———Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 
2 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-1.) 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ireland. Part 2, 
No. 61-8. 3 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-9.) 

—Living Conditions in Ireland. Part 2, No. 59-56. 6 pp. 
July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-27.) 

—~-Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, 
No. 58-62. 4 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ireland. Part 2, No. 60-28. 
6 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-44.) 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. Part 1, No. 
57-55. 13 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-104.) 

Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-61. 14 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

—-Economic Developments in Israel, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-47. 6 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

———Economie Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Israel, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-51. 4 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No. 57-81. 
9 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-35.) 

-Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-16. 
4 pp. March 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-21. 
4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Israel. Part 2, No. 57-59. 
2 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 

~———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. Part 2, No. 
61-37. 4 pp. May 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-113.) 

——Living Conditions in Israel. Part 2, No. 59-17. 6 pp. 
February 1959. 10 cents. 

—Marketing Potentials in Israel. Part 1, No. 58-50. 
8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

—-Patent and Trademark Regulations of Israel. Part 2, 
No. 58-24. 3 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

—~—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Israel. Part 2, No. 60-4. 
2 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No. 57-58. 
5 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 


Italy 
— Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-69. 10 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part 1, No. 


57-30. 5 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
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Economic Developments in Italy, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-32. 4 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-50. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Italy, 1960. Part 1, No. 61- 

15. 7 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Italy. Part 1, No. 60-33. 12 
pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-35.) 
——Food Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-65. 8 pp. 

September 1958. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54. 
5 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50. 

4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1956-57. 
4 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Italy, 1959-60. Part 3, No. 61-15. 8 
pp. June 1961. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 61-35. 3 
pp. May 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-61.) 
———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 
58-63. 3 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-103.) 
——Living Conditions in Italy. Part 2, No. 57-110. 10 pp. 
October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-33.) 
——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Italy. Part 2, 
No. 58-48. 6 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-82. 
9 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11. 5 pp. 
January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 

pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 








Part 3, No. 56-7. 


Part 8, No. 58-17. 





Ivory Coast, Republic of the 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 

Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 

No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 





Jamaica 


——Economic Developments in Jamaica, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-39. 4 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Jamaica. Part 1, No. 58-43. 

8 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 
1 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 





Japan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Japan. Part 1, No. 
58-71. 22 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-83.) 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-15. 6 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-10. 9 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1957. 
58-23. 14 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-40. 11 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
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——Economic Developments in Japan, 1960. Part 1, No. 61- 
46. 10 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Japan. Part 1, No. 59-2. 
11 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
54-2.) 

——Export Inspection System of Japan. Part 2, No. 59-45. 
8 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. 
4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. 
5 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. 
4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56. 
6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1956-57. 
6 pp. December 1958. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1957-58. 

8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Japan, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 61-7. 8 

pp. March 1961. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Japan. Part 2, No. 57-55. 2 
pp. June 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-21.) 
——Industrial Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 60-41. 

12 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 
August 1955. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan. Part 2, No. 
61-27. 4 pp. April 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
59-80.) 

——Living Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No. 58-74. 7 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-73 and 
No. 56-112.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Japan. Part 2, 
No. 60-40. 4 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-79.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 
56-111. 4 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 60-9. 5 
pp. March 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-40.) 

——Railway Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-8. 
10 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

—Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan. 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 
—tTaxation in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-53. 7 pp. June 

1958. 10 cents. 


Part 3, No. 54-12. 
Part 3, No. 55-45. 
Part 3, No. 56-43. 
Part 3, No. 57-44. 
Part 3, No. 58-42. 
Part 3, No. 59-49. 





6 pp. 


Jordan 


——Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 56-79. 
6 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108. 
2 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 

——Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Jordan. Part 2, No. 

58-72. 2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 59-58. 4 
pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-110.) 
——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, 

No. 57-101. 1 p. October 1957.° 10 cents. 


Kenya 


——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Korea, Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea. 
Part 1, No. 59-75. 17 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-64.) 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Republic of Korea. Part 
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2, No. 61-3. 2 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 57-111.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 
2, No. 59-31. 5 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 58-20.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 
Korea. Part 2, No. 59-50. 4 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 

2, No. 60-13. 5 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-79.) 


Kuwait 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 60- 
27. Tpp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-18.) 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-26. 9 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-44. 7 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-21. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-29. 10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-43. 10 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

— —Marketing Potentials in Kuwait. 

7 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Kuwait. Part 2, No. 57-104, 

4 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 








Part 1, No. 58-5. 





Laos 


Basic Data on the Economy of Laos. Part 1, No. 58- 
69. 13 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-75.) 





Latin America 


Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. 
Part 3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-47.) 
Motor Transport in Middle America. Part 4, No. 55- 
13. 6 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 
——Railways of Latin America. Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 
April 1957. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 8, No. 56-30. 
28 pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 8, No. 57-34. 32 
pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Latin America, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 
cents. 
Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years. July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 
——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 
3, No. 59-35. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Years 
1956-59, and Half-Years, July 1958-December 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-11. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Years 
1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 
3, No. 60-31. 4 pp. October 1960. 


Lebanon 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 
55-73. 15 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-538. 7 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
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———-Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-60. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

~—-Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-38. 11 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economice Developments in Lebanon, 1960. Part 1, No. 

61-49. 4 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56- 

89. 6 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53. 

4 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 56-106. 
2 pp. November 1956. 10 cents. 

——Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2pp. March 1956. 
10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-7. 8 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-99.) 
——Marketing Potentials in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 58-17. 

8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 
57-105. 2 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-66. 
4 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-3.) 


Liberia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 

59-57. 18 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-8.) 

Establishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 
7 pp. November 1954. 10 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Liberia. Part 2, No. 57-8. 

1 p. January 1957. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-69. 4 pp. 

September 1959. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 
No. 57-95. 2 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipment to Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-7. 4 
pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 


Libya 

———Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. Part 1, No. 61- 

10. 14 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. (Superseded No. 

57-80.) 

Establishing a Business in Libya. Part 1, No. 59-55. 
11 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 

1 p. April 1955. 10 cents. 

Investment Law of Libya. Part 1, No. 58-64. 3 pp. 

August 1958. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Libya. Part 2, No. 

56-83. 2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 

57-19. 4 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2. No. 56-15. 

8 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No. 
57-73. 2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 


Liechtenstein 

Forms of Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. 

Part 1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-35.) 
































Luxembourg 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Luxembourg. Part 1, 
No. 59-64. 8 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
part of No. 56-81.) 

——Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-24. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
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——Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-25 (Revised). 4 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 
61-4. 4 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-19.) 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 

3, No. 55-49. 5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 

3, No. 59-47. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1958-59. Part 
3, No. 61-9. 8 pp. March 1961. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 

Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 10 

cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxem- 

bourg. Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 

cents. (Superseded No. 58-27.) 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 58-45. 6 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-4.) - 


—Basic Data on the Economy of the Federation of 
Malaya. Part 1, No. 58-58. 17 pp. July 1958. 10 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Federation of Malaya, 

1960. Part 1, No. 61-9. 4 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 60-36. 
9 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-31.) 

——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 60-42. 
2 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56- 

52.) 

Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 

7 pp. February 1955. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Federation of 

Malaya. Part 2, No. 59-19. 4 pp. February 1959. 

10 cents. 

——Market for U.S. Products in the Federation of Malaya. 

Part 1, No. 61-6. 57 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Federation of Malaya. Part 

2, No. 60-68. 7 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Su- 

perseded No. 56-71.) 

See also Singapore. 


Mali, Republic of 

Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 

of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 

February 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

Malta 

——lImport Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p. 
January 1956. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 























Mauritania, Islamic Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 








Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Mediterranean Area 


——United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 


Mexico 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Mexico. Part 1, No. 
59-5. 24 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-36. 15 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-36. 14 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-42. 11 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

-—Establishing a Business in Mexico. Part 1, No. 60-3. 
21 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-78.) 

——Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-47. 
4 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-2. 
4 pp. January 1960. 20 cents. 

—TImport Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 60-19. 
2 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-10.) 

— Industrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, 
No. 55-25. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——lInsurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 57-18. 
9 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-23.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mexico. Part 2, 
No. 58-50. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 60-64. 13 pp. 
November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-49.) 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, 

No. 55-12. 3 pp. January 1955. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 
—Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 
10 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


——European Coal and Steel Community, The. 
No. 58-67. 10 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. April 1955. 20 
cents. 

——Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, No. 
58-85. 5 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-32.) 

——International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na- 
ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. No- 
vember 1957. 20 cents. 

——International Trade Complaints. 
4 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources. 
Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

——Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 
November 1957. 20 cents. 

— Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic In- 
formation Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. July 
1955. 20 cents. 


Part 1, 


Part 2, No. 55-65. 
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——World Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, No. 





55-39. 10 pp. October 1955. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-8. 10 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-17. 11 pp. April 1956. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 56-28. 
11 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1956. Part 3, No. 

56-48. 11 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1957. Part 8, No. 

57-4. 11 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 








World Trade Review as of April 1957. Part 8, No. 
57-12. 11 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 
——World Trade Review as of July 1957. Part 8, No. 


57-25. 11 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-42. 11 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of January 1958. Part 8, No. 
58-4. 11 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of April 1958. Part 8, No. 

58-11. 11 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of July 1958. Part 8, No. 58-23. 
11 pp. July 1958. 20 cents. 

— —World Trade Review as of October 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-39. 11 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of January 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-5. 11 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of April 1959. 
59-14. 11 pp. April 1959. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-42. 11 pp. November 1959. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of January 1960. Part 3, No. 
60-4. 11 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of April 1960. 
60-8. 11 pp. April 1960. 20 cents. 

‘World Trade Review as of July 1960. Part 3, No. 60-23. 

11 pp. August 1960. 20 cents. 





Part 3, No. 


Part 8, No. 





Monaco 


Establishing a Business in Monaco. Part 1, No. 58-77. 
5 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 





Morocco 


——Economic Developments in Morocco, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Tangier, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-48. 4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Morocco. Part 1, No. 58-56. 
15 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-85 
and No. 54-7.) 

Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. 

No. 56-5. 4 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

Investment Law of Morocco. Part 1, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 

January 1959. 10 cents. 

——tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Morocco. 
No. 60-27. 5 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Morocco. Part 2, No. 58-90. 

December 1958. 4 pp. 10 cents. 





Part 3, 





Part 2, 


Mozambique 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Mozambique. 
No. 58-88. 13 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 


Part 1, 


——Establishing a Business in Mozambique. Part 1, No. 
60-1. 6 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Mozambique. Part 2, No. 
61-19. 2 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-30.) 
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Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 60-66. 3 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-7.) 

———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 

No. 61-22. 5 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-36.) 

Preparing Shipments to Mozambique. 

58-29. 5 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. Part 
2, No. 55-95. 2 pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 


Near East 


——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 59-19. 16 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. October 1958. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. 
Part 3, No. 59-41. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-59, and Half-Years, July-December, 1958 and 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-13. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. Part 
3, No. 60-38. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 





Part 2, No. 


Netherlands 


———Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. Part 
1, No. 61-8. 11 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 57-4.) 

——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 

1, No. 57-25. 6 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1957. Part 

1, No. 58-18. 7 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1958. Part 

1, No. 59-27. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economie Developments in the Netherlands, 1960. 

Part 1, No. 61-18. 6 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 60-46. 9 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 58-72.) 














——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
—-Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1954-55. Part 3, 


No. 56-42. 4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1956-57. Part 38, No. 
58-13. 4 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 
60-27. 4 pp. September 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 


Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 


~—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 60-32. 4 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 59-8.) 

——Living Conditions in the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 60- 
54. 7 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-60.) 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Nether- 
lands. Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. November 1957. 
10 cents. 

-Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 59-40. 3 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 
2, No. 57-70. 4 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 


Netherlands Antilles 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles. 
Part 1, No. 57-66. 8 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1p. January 1957. 10 cents. 


New Caledonia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De- 
pendencies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. February 1956. 
10 cents. 


New Zealand 





Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, 

No. 58-63. 18 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 54-6.) 

Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 

pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 

No. 55-46. 8 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-41. 5 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——_—Establishing a Business in New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-52. 8 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

——-Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 

56-21. 4 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 

59-9. 4 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 60- 

61. 2 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

57-97.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 

2, No. 59-60. 6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 56-39.) 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of New Zealand. 

Part 2, No. 58-26. 3 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 

60-18. 8 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-20.) 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 1955. 

20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 

No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With New Zealand, Janu- 

ary-June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 

1954. Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. November 1954. 20 

cents. 


























Nicaragua 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
61-16. 18 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

——Economie Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-40. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 

55-84. 2 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1957-58. 

60-9. 4 pp. April 1960. 20 cents. 

——TImport Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-46. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-17.) 

———Industrial Encouragement Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, 
No. 59-6. 5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 





Part 3, No. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Nicaragua. Part 2, 
No. 59-67. 4 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Nicaragua. Part 2, 
No. 61-20. 4 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-75. 
7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 


Niger, Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 

Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 

No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 





Nigeria 





Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Nigeria, 1957-59. Part 3, No. 60-47. 
4 pp. December 1960. 20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Nigeria. Part 2, No. 60-48. 2 
pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-68.) 

——Market for U.S. Products in Nigeria. Part 1, No. 61- 
12. 21 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Nigeria, Part 2, No. 59-76. 
7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 


Norway 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No. 
61-22. 10 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-65.) 

——Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-22. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Norway, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-22. 6 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Norway, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-26. 5 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 8, No. 54-13. 

4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-56. 

4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 61-24. 
2 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-20.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway, Part 2, 
No. 60-53. 3 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-61.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Norway. Part 
2, No. 59-14. 3 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 

——Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 
pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 
2, No. 57-81. 2 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-122. 2 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 55-119. 
4 pp. December 1955. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 57-26. 2 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 








Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 
Oceania 


Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
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Pakistan 


Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-17. 8 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-7. 6 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-46. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economiec Developments in Pakistan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-30. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1960. Part 1, No. 

61-23. 6 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 60-16. 

14 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-75.) 

Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 

55-15. 3 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-58. Part 3, No. 54-10. 
3 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-3. 

8 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 56-57. 

4 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-15. 
4 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-81. 
2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-8.) 

——Investment Factors in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 60-40. 6 

pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 

2, No. 56-5. 2 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Pakistan. Part 2, 

No. 59-77. 4 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 58-44.) 

Living Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 59-44. 8 

pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-102 and 

No. 57-4.) 

——Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 61-1. 18 
pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-47.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
56-42. 6 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-61. 


7 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-18.) 





























Panama 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Panama. 

Part 1, No. 59-61. 20 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Su- 

perseded No. 55-50.) 

Establishing a Business in Panama. Part 1, No. 58-15. 

16 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Panama, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-3. 

3 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 59-39. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-44.) 

——Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Pan- 

ama. Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Panama. Part 2, No. 59-26. 8 

pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 

2, No. 56-14. 3 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Panama. Part 2, No. 
59-2. 4 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Panama. Part 2, No. 60-30. 6 
pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-5.) 

— —Production Development Law of Panama. Part 1, No. 
58-74. 6 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 














Paraguay 


Basic Data on the Economy of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 
58-48. 20 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 
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Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 

55-65. 3 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Paraguay, 1956-58. Part 3, No. 59- 

20. 4 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No. 55-42. 
2 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Paraguay. Part 2, 
No. 59-47. 4 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-30.) 

——Living Conditions in Paraguay. Part 2, No. 61-30. 7 

pp. April 1961. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 

2, No. 55-77. 2 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Paraguay. Part 2, No. 59-21. 

7 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 








Persian Gulf States 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Persian Gulf States. 
Part 1, No. 61-21. 11 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. 





Peru 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Peru. Part 1, No. 60-30. 

18 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-47.) 

Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. March 

1957. 20 cents. 

— —Economiec Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Peru, 1960. Part 1, No. 61- 

20. 7 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Peru, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-7. 

4 pp. February 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 58-11. 3 
pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-25.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Peru. Part 2, No. 
60-46. 3 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-49.) 

——tLiving Conditions in Peru. Part 2, No. 58-83. 8 pp. 
December 1958. 10 cents. 

— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, 
No. 55-110. 3 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 
8 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 








Philippines 


———Basic Data on the Economy of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 58-57. 22 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

~———Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954. Part 

1, No. 55-16. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 

1, No. 56-8. 5 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 

1, No. 57-5. 6 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1957. Part 

1, No. 58-19. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1958. Part 
1, No. 69-35. 11 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1960. Part 

1, No. 61-52. 8pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Philippines. Part 1, No. 

60-51. 12 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. 











Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 55-13. 6 pp. March 1955. 20 cents. 
—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-12. 4 pp. March 1956. 20 cents. 
~———-Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. Part 3, 
No. 56-46. 4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
~———Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1955-56. Part 8, 
No. 58-1. 4 pp. January 1958. 20 cents. 
———Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1956-57. Part 3, 


No. 59-18. 4 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 
60-41. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Philippines. Part 2, No. 
57-103. 3 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-32.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines. Part 
2, No. 61-9. 10 pp. February 1961. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 58-10.) 

——Living Conditions in the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57- 
102. 10 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-76.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines. 
Part 2, No. 59-53. 3 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-97.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 
the Philippines. Part 2, No. 59-66. 3 pp. August 1959. 
10 cents. 

——Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. Part 1, 
No. 56-67. 4 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Philippines. Part 2, No. 

58-71. 10 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-65.) . 

Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part 
1, No. 60-22. 3 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-1.) 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. September 
1955. 10 cents. 


Poland 

Basic Data on the Economy of Poland. Part 1, No. 60- 
43. 20 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. 

Polynesia, French 


Basic Data on the Economy of French Polynesia. Part 
1, No. 61-11. 8 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 











Portugal 


Basic Data on the Economy of Portugal. Part 1, No. 

60-44. 9 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Portugal, 1957. Part 1, 

No. 58-27. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72. 
8 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-3. 
4 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

— —lImport Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-27. 
2 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-72.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, 
No. 56-13. 2 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——tLiving Conditions in Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-59. 
6 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Portugal. Part 
2, No. 58-69. 2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-109. 

5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


Economic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. May 
1957. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nayasaland. Part 1, No. 58-89. 11 pp. December 
1958. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Part 2, 

No. 58-38. 5 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-6. 4 pp. February 
1959. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Federation of Rhod- 
esia and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 60-15. 3 pp. May 
1960. 10 cents. 
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Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-96. 7 pp. September 
1956. 10 cents. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. November 
1958. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. August 1955. 
20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. August 
1957. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. November 
1955. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. September 1957. 10 
cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 
August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-52. 3 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-31.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-38. 8 pp. May 1959. 

10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. September 1957. 

10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. May 1955. 

10 cents. 


Ryukyu Islands 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-68. 9 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 








Sahara, Departments of 


——Establishing a Business in Algeria and Departments of 
Sahara. Part 1, No. 60-19. 12 pp. May 1960. 10 
cents. 


Saudi Arabia 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, 
No. 58-81. 10 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Saudi Arabia, 1960. Part 1, 
No. 61-37. 3 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

——lIncome Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-2. 
4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Saudi 
Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-75. 6 pp. September 1957. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia. Part 
2, No. 57-119. 4 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Marketing Areas in Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 60-18. 
10 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part 2, No. 
56-22. 4 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 


Senegal, Republic of 


— —Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 
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Siam 
See Thailand. 


Sierra Leone 


—Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. 
Part 2, No. 60-65. 2 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-72.) 


Singapore 
Basic Data on the Economy of Singapore. Part 1, 
No. 58-75. 16 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Singapore. Part 2, 
No. 59-30. 4 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
——Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 
9 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
See also Malaya, Federation of. 


Somali Republic 

——Basic Data on the Economy of British Somaliland. Part 
1, No. 58-12. 6 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Somalia (Somali Repub- 
lic). Part 1, No. 61-5. 15 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. 











Somaliland, French 


Basic Data on the Economy of French Somaliland. 
Part 1, No. 61-28. 4 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 


Soviet Bloc 


Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. May 1955. 
20 cents. 
— —tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. June 1957. 
20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956- 
57. Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 1957- 
58. Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1958- 
59. Part 3, No. 60-18. 8 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1959- 
60. Part 3, No. 61-17. 8 pp. June 1961. 20 cents. 

















Spain 


Basic Data on the Economy of Spain. Part 1, No. 60-28. 
10 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-52.) 
Economic Developments in Spain, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-39. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Spain, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-31. 6 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Spain. Part 1, No. 61-7. 
11 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-52.) 
——Import Tariff System of Spain. Part 2, No. 57-90. 
2 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-66.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain. Part 2, No. 
60-50. 3 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-99.) 

Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-16. 5 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Spain. Part 2, 
No. 58-18. 2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. Part 2, 
No. 57-46. 3 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Spain. Part 2, No. 56-23. 7 pp. 
March 1956. 10 cents. 
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Spanish Guinea 


See Guinea, Province of the Gulf of. 


Spanish Sahara 


-—-Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Sterling Area 


———-Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. December 1954. 
20 cents. 


Sudan 


~———Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. Part 1, No. 
59-4. 12 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 65-11.) 

~——-Economic Developments in Sudan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-23. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Sudan, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-53. 12 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Sudan. Part 1, No. 
57-20. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Sudan. Part 2, No. 61-21. 
2 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56- 
115.) 

———Preparing Shipments to Sudan. Part 2, No. 61-23. 4 
pp. March 1961. 10 cents. 


Surinam 


———Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-78. 8 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 


Sweden 


Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden. Part 1, No. 60- 

31. 12 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-55.) 

———-Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-32. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

~———Economic Developments in Sweden, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-28. 6 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Sweden, 1960. Part 1, No. 
61-45. 3 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Sweden. Part 1, No. 59-74. 
9 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-6.) 

——Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-114. 5 pp. 

December 1956. 10 cents. 

Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45. 

4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-58. Part 3, No. 55-2. 
8 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

~——-Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-18. 
8 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Sweden. Part 2, No. 60-70. 2 
pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-98.) 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden. Part 2, No. 
61-7. 4 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-1.) 

———-Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 
56-60. 3 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

~———Preparing Shipments to Sweden. Part 2, No. 61-14. 
5 pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-86.) 

~——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, 

No. 57-23. 2 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 55-27.) 


Switzerland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland. Part 1, 
No. 58-85. 11 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-9.) 

———-Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-14. 11 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
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— —Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-20. 5 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1960. Part 1, 
No. 61-39. 8 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Switzerland. Part 1, No. 
59-58. ll pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-101.) 
——Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 
4 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 
— —Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
55-46. 6 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 61- 
39. 2 pp. June 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-54.) 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-35.) 
Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland. Part 2, 
No. 57-13. 7 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 
——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. 
Part 2, No. 57-62. 4 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, 
No. 56-85. 4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Switzerland. Part 2, No. 59-5. 
6 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-5.) 


Syria 
See United Arab Republic. 


Taiwan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 1, No. 59-78. 14 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-90.) 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954. 
Part 1, No. 55-72. 7 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-33. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1958. 

Part 1, No. 59-60. 7 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1960. 

Part 1, No. 61-34. 8 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, 
No. 61-2. 2 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-48.) 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 59-12. 4 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-10.) 

——Living Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
57-94. 7 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan. Part 2, 
No. 57-116. 3 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). 

Part 2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, 

No. 55-49. 4 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 


Thailand 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand. Part 1, No. 
60-45. 16 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-82.) 

———Economic Developments in Thailand, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-22. 8 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1, No. 56-6. 

7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2. 4 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1956. 20 cents. 
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——Import Tariff System of Thailand. Part 2, No. 61-1. 
2 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57- 
50.) 

——lIndustrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No. 55- 
4. 2 pp. January 1955. 10 cents. 

——tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand. Part 2, 
No. 60-10. 4 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-114.) 

——Preparing Shipments to Thailand. Part 2, No. 59-84. 
7 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 

——Summary of Investment Factors in Thailand. Part 1, 
No. 59-69. 6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand. Part 2. 
No. 55-83. 2 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 


Tobago 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Trinidad and Tobago. 
Part 1, No. 61-29. 12 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 


Togo, Republic of 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Togo. 
Part 1, No. 61-25. 11 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 


Trinidad 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Trinidad and Tobago. 
Part 1, No. 61-29. 12 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Trinidad. Part 1, No. 60-17. 
8 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Tunisia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Tunisia. Part 1, No. 
59-77. 10 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-14.) 

——Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-53. 11 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-31. 11 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-54. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Tunisia. Part 1, No. 58-66. 
8 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Tunisia. Part 2, 

No. 60-6. 4 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Tunisia. Part 2, No. 58-64. 6 

pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 


Turkey 


——Electric Power in Turkey. Part 4, No. 57-7. 12 pp. 
May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-18. 
15 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-55.) 

——Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56. Part 8, No. 57-48. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 61-8. 
4 pp. March 1961. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 59-43. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-15.) 

——lInvestment Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 
October 1956. 10 cents. 

——-Labor Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-19. 20 pp. June 
1955. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-59.) 

——Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48. 24 pp. 
May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No. 
60-14. 6 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-31.) 
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Union of South Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Union of South 
Africa. Part 1, No. 58-82. 18 pp. November 1958. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-45.) 
— —Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 61-18. 12 pp. March 1961. 15 cents. 
—Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 56-90. 7 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. 
Part 3, No. 54-5. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1958-59. 
Part 3, No. 60-28. 4 pp. September 1960. 20 cents. 
—Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 58-31. 3 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-39.) 
Industrial Developments in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-78. 16 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 
— —Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No. 55-13. 4 pp. January 1955. 
10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 60-17. 9 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 59-33.) 
Living Conditions in the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 58-37. 11 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No. 58-55. 3 pp. August 1958. 
10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Af- 
rica. Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 57-115. 8 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-17.) 
— Railways of the Union of South Africa. Part 4, No. 
56-10. 8 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 




















Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


——Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-12. 7 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., 1958-59. Part 3, No. 

61-9. 8 pp. March 1961. 20 cents. 


United Arab Republic 


——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-42. 8 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-50. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Egypt, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-34. 7 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Egypt (UAR), 1958. Part 

1, No. 59-31. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Egypt (UAR), 1960. Part 

1, No. 61-38. 9 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Egypt (UAR). Part 1, No. 

61-24. 4 pp. April 1961. 15 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 

4 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Egypt (UAR), 1956-57. Part 3, No. 

59-11. 4 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 

——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt. 
Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No. 

55-101. 2 pp. December 1955. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Egypt (UAR). 

Part 2, No. 59-36. 3 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 
56-36. 4 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No. 57-73. 
19 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Syria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
37. 8 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Syria (UAR), 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-45. 7 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-37. 4 
pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Syria (UAR). Part 
2, No. 60-7. 8 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 57-30.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Syria (UAR). Part 2, 
No. 60-11. 4 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Syria. Part 2, No. 55-91. 8 
pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 


United Kingdom 


Basic Data on the Economy of the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No. 59-26. 19 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Su- 
perseded No. 55-110.) 

——British Export Credit Insurance System, The. Part 1, 
No. 55-88. 12 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the United Kingdom, 1960. 

Part 1, No. 61-47. 7 pp. June 1961. 15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the United Kingdom. Part 

1, No. 59-10. 9 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 56-63.) 

Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53. Part 3, 

No. 54-3. 6 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55. Part 

8, No. 56-37. 5 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1956-57. Part 3, 

No. 58-16. 8 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1958-59. Part 

8, No. 60-19. 11 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1959-60. Part 
8, No. 61-13. 8 pp. May 1961. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2, 

No. 60-43. 2 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 59-54.) 

Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. Part 1, No. 

60-42. 7 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 59-67.) 

Industrial Developments in the United Kingdom. Part 

1, No. 68-55. 31 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

Industrial Development in the United Kingdom, 1958-59. 

Part 1, No. 60-14. 12 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

(Supplements No. 58-55.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No. 61-4. 4 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Su- 
perseded No. 58-51.) 

——Living Conditions in the United Kingdom. Part 2, No. 
59-73. 7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-34 and No. 57-1.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the United 
Kingdom. Part 2, No. 57-69. 22 pp. July 1957. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the United King- 
dom. Part 2, No. 58-34. 4 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 

Firms. Part 2, No. 58-86. 2 pp. December 1958. 10 

cents. (Superseded No. 55-121.) 

Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 2, 

No. 59-9. 7 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-53.) 
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United States 


Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-46. 4 
pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1957, 

and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-38. 4 

pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

— Contributions of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1958, 
and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-48. 4 
pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1959, 
and Comparisons With 1955-58. Part 3, No. 60-40. 4 pp. 
November 1960. 20 cents. 

— —Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies. 
Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

— —Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1955, and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, 

No. 57-1. 8 pp. January 1957. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57- 

50. 8 pp. December 1957. 230 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1957, and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58- 

30. 8 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1958, and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59- 

51. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1959, and Comparisons With 1955-58. Part 3, No. 60-33. 

8 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 























Exports in Relation to U. S. Production. Part 3, No. 
55-27. 8 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55. Part 3, No. 57-36. 
8 pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1957, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-22. 8 pp. 
July 1958. 20 cents. 

Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1958, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-31. 8 pp. 
September 1959. 20 cents. 

Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1959, and Com- 
parisons With 1954-58. Part 3, No. 60-30. 8 pp. Sep- 
tember 1960. 20 cents. 

















Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. May 1956. 20 cents. 
Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1956. 
Part 3, No. 57-16. 4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 
Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-12. 4 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 
Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-28. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 
Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-21. 4 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 
Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1960. 
Part 3, No. 61-18. 4 pp. June 1961. 20 cents. 




















Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 
Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 
Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. No- 
vember 1957. 20 cents. 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. September 
1955. 10 cents. 
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——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

—tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 55-9, 10 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 55-12. 12 pp. February 1955. 20 cents. 


——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March). 

Part 3, No. 55-19. 12 pp. May 1955. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 
8, No. 55-23. 12 pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 
No. 55-26. 12 pp. July 19&5. 20 cents. 

— —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 
No. 55-29. 12 pp. August 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 55-31. 12 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August). Part 8, 
No. 55-38. 12 pp. October 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September). 

Part 3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 

Part 3, No. 55-48. 12 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November). 

Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-November 1955 (and Preliminary December). 

Part 3, No. 56-10. 12 pp. February 1956. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949- 

54. Part 3, No. 56-13. 12 pp. March 1956. 20 cents. 














——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. April 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1956 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. May 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 

No. 56-22. 12 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 

No. 56-26. 12 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 

No. 56-29. 12 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 56-32. 12 pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 56-40. 12 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September). 
Part 3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
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Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 56-52. 12 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. January 1957. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 57-5. 12 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 











Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 57-11. 12 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March). 
Part 3, No. 57-15. 12 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 
——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 57-20. 12 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 
——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1957 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 
No. 57-24. 12 pp. July 1957. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June). Part 8, 
No. 57-26. 12 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No. 
57-31. 12 pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August). Part 
38, No. 57-35. 12 pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 
——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 57-43. 12 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1957 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 58-5. 12 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 




















Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1957-January 1958 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 58-10. 12 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
Annual 1951-57 and January-February 1958. Part 3, 
No. 58-14. 12 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-March 1958 (and Preliminary April). Part 8, 

No. 58-25. 12 pp. August 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-May 1958 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 

No. 58-26. 12 pp. August 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-June 1958 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 

No. 58-29. 12 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-July 1958 (and August Exports). Part 3, 

No. 58-36. 12 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-August 1958 (and September Exports). Part 

8, No. 58-40. 12 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1958 (and October Exports). Part 
8, No. 58-45. 12 pp. December 1958. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1958 (and November Exports). Part 

3, No. 59-4. 12 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1958 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 59-10. 12 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-December 1958 (and Comparisons with 1952- 

57). Part 3, No. 59-13. 12 pp. April 1959. 20 cents. 
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Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1959 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 59-17. 12 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-April 1959. Part 3, No. 59-24. 12 pp. July 

1959. 20 cents. 

~———Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-29. 12 pp. August 
1959. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-July 1959. Part 3, No. 59-42. 4 pp. September 

1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-August 1959. Part 3, No. 59-38. 4 pp. October 

1959. 20 cents. 

———Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-43. 8 pp. No- 
vember 1959. 20 cents. 

———Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1959. Part 3, No. 59-50. 4 pp. Decem- 
ber 1959. 20 cents. 

——-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1959. Part 3, No. 60-1. 4 pp. Janu- 
ary 1960. 20 cents. 

———Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1959 (and Comparisons with 1953- 
58). Part 3, No. 60-6. 12 pp. March 1960. 20 cents. 

—— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1960 (and selected earlier quarters). 
Part 3, No. 60-16. 12 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1960. Part 3, No. 60-22. 12 pp. July 
1960. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-June 1960. Part 3, No. 60-24. 12 pp. August 

1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-July 1960. Part 3, No. 60-29. 12 pp. Septem- 

ber 1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-August 1960. Part 3, No. 60-32. 12 pp. Octo- 

ber 1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-September 1960. Part 3, No. 60-42. 12 pp. 

December 1960. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1960. Part 3, No. 61-1. 12 pp. Jan- 
uary 1961. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1960. Part 3, No. 61-2. 12 pp. 
February 1961. 20 cents. 

—— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-December 1960. Part 3, No. 61-4. 12 pp. 

March 1961. 20 cents. 














—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1960-January 1961. Part 3, No. 61-10. 12 pp. 
April 1961. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1960-February 1961. Part 3, No. 61-11. 12 
pp. April 1961. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1961. Part 3, No. 61-14. 12 pp. June 
1961. 20 cents. 





Total Export Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-6. 4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 
Total Import Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-8. 4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 
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Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958, 
Part 3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-37. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1958-59, 
and Half-Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 3, No. 
60-44. 4 pp. December 1960. 20 cents. 








——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 1955. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 


——tTrade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
July 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
December 1957. 20 cents. 





Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons, With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 28 
pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 
October 1957. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 

1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958. 

Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 

Part 3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. 

Part 3, No. 59-35. 44 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years 

1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 

3, No. 60-31. 4 pp. October 1960. 20 cents. 














Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 

Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 
cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 
8, No. 59-41. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. Part 
8, No. 60-38. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 

June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 

Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 
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——tTrade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 
54-7. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956, and 1957. Quarterly 
April 1957 through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 
October 1958. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 
1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 4 pp. June 1959. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, Jan- 
uary 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-34. 4 pp. October 
1959. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeast- 
ern, and Eastern Asia, Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, 
January-June, 1958-60. Part 3, No. 60-37. 4 pp. No- 
vember 1960. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. May 1955. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956- 
57. Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1957- 
58. Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1959- 
60. Part 3, No. 61-17. 8 pp. June 1961. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-58. Part 3. No. 54-14. 8 pp. December 1954. 20 
cents. 


——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 8, No. 56-54. 44 
pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 pp. 
February 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 
1958. Part 3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 
1959. Part 3, No. 59-39. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. 
Part 3, No. 60-34. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 


——United States Foreign Trade, Commodity by Area, An- 
nual 1953, 1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 19657. 
Part 3, No. 58-9. 4 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-44. 4 pp. December 
1958. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-36. 4 pp. October 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-20. 4 pp. July 1958. 20 cents. 

——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1958. Part 3, No. 59-40. 4 pp. 
October 1959. 20 cents. 
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——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1959. Part 3, No. 60-46. 4 pp. 
December 1960. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-24. 8 pp. August 
1958. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons with U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-33. 8 pp. September 
1959. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-59. Part 3, No. 60-26. 8 pp. August 1960. 
20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1956-60. Part 3, No. 61-16. 12 pp. June 
1961. 20 cents. 

——U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. Part 4, 
No. 55-25. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 


——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. January 
1957. 20 cents. 

— —United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 

ary-December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 

3, No. 57-9. 4 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 

ary-April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. July 1957. 20 

cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. September 
1957. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. Decem- 
ber 1957. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. July 1958. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-32. 4 pp. October 1958. 
20 cents. 

— —United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1958. Part 3, No. 59-1. 4 pp. January 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-16. 4 pp. May 1959. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-30. 4 pp. September 
1959. 20 cents. 

——wUnited States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-46. 4 pp. November 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1959. Part 3, No. 60-7. 4 pp. March 1960. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-March 1960. Part 3, No. 60-17. 4 pp. June 1960. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1960. Part 3, No. 60-25. 4 pp. August 1960. 20 
cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

September 1960. Part 3, No. 60-43. 4 pp. December 

1960. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 

ary-December 1960. Part 3, No. 61-5. 4 pp. March 

1961. 20 cents. 
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Upper Volta, Republic of 


———-Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Uruguay 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Uruguay. Part 1, No. 
60-34. 18 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-41. 5 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-43. 6 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-50. 
4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1956-57, Part 3, No. 58-19. 
4 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 61-38. 
2 pp. May 1961. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay, Part 2, No. 
60-22. 3 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57- 
113.) 
Living Conditions in Uruguay. Part 2, No. 58-80. 6 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Uruguay. Part 

2, No. 61-34. 5 pp. April 1961. 10 cents. 

——-Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-104. 
8 pp. November 1956. 10 cents. 


Venezuela 


——Civil Aviation in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 57-8. 16 pp. 
May 1957. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Venezuela, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-49. 9 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

- Electric Power in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-16. 9 pp. 
December 1956. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

———Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-41. 
4 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 61-18. 
2pp. March 1961. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-35.) 
Insurance Market in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 
pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Law of Installment Sales in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 59- 
13. 3 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-54.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 59-83. 3 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-84.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Venezuela. Part 
2, No. 59-6. 3 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No 
57-112. 5 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-4. 19 
pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-84.) 
——Principal Manufacturing Industries in Venezuela. Part 

1, No. 58-70. 26 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 
——-Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-1. § 
pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 
——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 56-43. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. Part 1, No. 59-52. 16 pp. May 1959. 10 cents, 
(Superseded No. 56-4.) 

——Civil Aviation in the Republic of Viet-Nam. Part 4, 
No. 57-16. 7 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-29. 5 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Viet-Nam. Part 1, No. 58- 
65. 12 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 60-69, 
2 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-82.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam. Part 2, 
No. 57-77. 4 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 59-63. 
6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 


Western Hemisphere 


Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. Part 1, No. 
59-11. 2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-79.) 


Yemen 


Basic Data on the Economy of Yemen. Part 1, No. 60-2. 
8 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 


Yugoslavia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 
60-15. 15 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-91.) 

Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 55-98. 3 pp. 
October 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-35. 5 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 1960. Part 1, 
No. 61-56. 8 pp. May 1961. 15 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57- 
29. 4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No. 56-45. 3 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-64.) 

——Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 55-6. 
4 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No. 56-87. 2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
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